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'Sweet  Mission  roses  cling  close  to  the  wall 
Below  the  crumbling  arch  where  old  bells  chime 
Their  whispered  vespers  of  the  long  ago, 
In  plaintive  melody — and  sad,  and  slow ; 
The  falling  petals  wake  the  dreaming  ways 
With  ansv/ering  echoes  of  the  far-off  days ; 
And  soft  winds  chant  the  songs  of  blosssom-time, 
While  fragrances — as  benedictions,  fall." 


By  Jessie  Davies  Willdy. 
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O,  come  to  California 

Where  the  meadow  larks  do  sing, 

Where  the  roses  bloom  in  winter, 

And  the  days  are  always  spring ; 

Where  we  seldom  hear  the  thunder 

Or  see  lightning  flash  and  glare  ; 

Where  we  picnic  in  the  summer 

Knowing  rain  we  need  not  fear. 

O,  come  to  California, 

To  a  life  so  gay  and  free, 

Where  the  weather  's  always  perfect, 

And  you  listen  to  the  bee 

As  he  flits  from  bank  to  bower, 

Sipping  honey  from  each  flower, 

In  this  land  beside  the  sea. 

O,  come  to  California 

To  hear  the  meadow  lark, 

To  hear  the  wild  doves  cooing, 

And  the  coyote's  shrill  sad  bark. 

See  the  flash  of  robin  redbreast, 

And  the  modest  little  thrush. 

Come  and  see  the  wild  geese  flying, 

And  the  shy  quail  in  the  brush. 

So  come  to  California, 

To  a  spot  beside  the  bay. 

And  see  a  glorious  sunset 

Round  out  a  perfect  day. 

Then  see  moonbeams  sparkle  brightly 

As  they  touch  the  waves  so  lightly, 

While  you  are  lulled  to  rest 

By  a  breeze  from  out  the  West, 

In  this  land  beside  the  sea. 


Beatrice  Hess,  '16. 
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Early  lags  in  §>an  iFranrisrn  m\b  Btrimtg 

The  information  contained  in  this  article  was  gained  through  an  interview 
with  Hon.  Horace  Davis,  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Lick  School 
and  also  a  trustee  of  the  Lux  School.  Mr.  Davis  came  to  San  Francisco  in  the 
early  50's,  a  fezv  years  after  his  graduation  from  Harvard  College.  From  the 
beginning  he  has  been  recognized  as  one  of  California  s  foremost  men.  His 
interest  in  the  business  life,  the  civic  activities,  and  the  educational  affairs  is 
unlimited.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  old  Golden  Gate  Flour  Mills,  now  merged 
in  the  Sperry  Flour  Company;  was  a  member  of  Congress;  was  president  of  the 
University  of  California  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago;  has  been  a  trustee  of 
Stanford  University  from  the  beginning  of  that  institution ;  has  been  most  active 
in  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  and  other  philanthropic  organisations.  He  was  one 
of  the  five  men  named  by  James  Lick  as  trustees  of  the  California  Scliool  of 
Mechanical  Arts,  and  is  the  only  survning  member  of  that  original  board. 

In  1853  California  was  shut  off  from  the  entire  world.  The  city  of  those 
days  may  be  described  as  an  isolated  island  thirty  days  from  any  continental 
port,  with  no  steam  railway  lines,  no  Pacific  mailers,  no  telegraph,  no  telephone 
nor  other  means  of  communication.  Travel  from  New  York  here  was  either 
"around  the  Horn"  or  by  the  Isthmus,  which  was  crossed  by  means  of  canoe 
and  mule.  Such  a  trip  took  nearly  a  month,  and  cost  from  one  hundred  and 
seventy  to  three  hundred  dollars.  The  population  was  nearly  all  men,  between 
the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  thirty-five — as  a  rule.  Very  few  went  back  East 
again,  and  those  that  did  found  the  call  of  the  West,  together  with  the  restric- 
tions and  severe  winters  of  the  mother  States,  too  hard  to  bear. 

The  American  history  of  California  began  with  the  great  gold  rush  some- 
time in  1848.  Everybody  left  his  employment  to  seek  the  hidden  treasures  of 
the  gold  districts.  The  banker  neglected  his  treasures  for  a  chance  of  gaining 
lasting  riches.  The  grocer  left  his  stores  and  went  into  the  fields  to  fare  as  best 
he  could.  The  school  master  bade  adieu  to  his  small  gathering  of  ambitious 
young  life,  to  gain  greater  lessons  for  himself.  Even  the  teacher  of  the  Holy 
Word  could  not  withstand  the  great  temptation  set  before  him,  but  also  went, 
as  others  did,  to  share  a  chance  in  the  gold  fields  so  wondrously  portrayed. 

In  1849  the  news  of  the  discovery  of  gold  brought  fleets  of  sailing  vessels 
from  all  over  the  world  and  thousands  of  adventurers.  When  they  arrived  the 
sea-salts  deserted  to  become  land-lubbers  and  add  their  numbers  to  the  army 
of  gold  seekers.  As  these  scores  of  men  left  the  ships  behind,  they  also  left 
behind  a  bay  which  fairly  bristled  with  masts.  In  1853  scores  of  these  deserted 
ships  were  still  in  the  bay,  and  some  of  them  were  brought  up  to  the  water  front 
and  converted  into  homes — even  hotels.  One  of  these  was  the  Niantic,  which 
was  anchored  at  Clay  and  Sansome  streets. 

We  must  remember  that  the  town  was  small,  and  that  it  was  divided  into 
three  distinct  districts.  The  first  was  a  church  settlement  known  as  Mission 
Dolores.  The  second  was  of  military  origin  and  located  near  the  Presidio.  The 
next  and  last  division  was  the  commercial  settlement  near  Montgomery  and 
Jackson,  and  was  called  Yerba  Buena,  after  the  sweet-scented  weed  or  flower 
which  grew  so  abundantly  in  that  locality.  This  little  town  was  given  the  name 
of  San  Francisco  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  great  numbers  of  gold  hunters. 
Many  of  the  people  lived  in  the  boats  which  had  been  housed  over  and  made 
into  floating  homes.  Nearly  all  of  the  homes  were  temporary.  The  home 
usually  consisted  of  a  shack  with  a  canvas  lean-to,  or  was  entirely  of  canvas. 
Of  course  some  of  the  buildings — those  of  importance — were  built  of  brick  or 
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stone.  Pavements  were  not  known ;  the  streets  were  planked,  and  fires  of  the 
early  days,  before  cobblestones  were  introduced,  often  burned  up  the  streets 
with  the  buildings.  At  this  time  the  population  was  about  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand.  Most  of  the  homes  were  situated  among  the  sand  hills  and  chaparral 
which  grew  to  a  height  of  about  twelve  feet.  There  were  a  few  scattered  homes 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  St.  Francis  site,  but  this  neighborhood  was  con- 
sidered far  out,  and  it  was  thought  dangerous  to  walk  through  after  dusk,  because 
of  the  marauding  Mexicans  who  camped  among  the  chaparral.  As  these  homes 
were  scattered,  so  were  the  places  of  burial — small  cemeteries  being  located 
all  over  town. 

Near  Greenwich  street  a  small  lagoon  connected  with  the  bay.  This  was 
known  as  "Clothes-Washers'  Bay,"  for  numbers  of  people  did  their  washing  here. 
The  lagoon  was  partially  fresh,  as  trickling  streams  from  the  surrounding  sand 
hills  fed  larger  arms  that  led  into  it.  At  Washington  and  Mason  there  were 
springs  that  developed  a  stream,  and  later,  a  small  lagoon.  What  is  now  Mont- 
gomery, nearly  to  California  street,  formed  a  part  of  the  beach.  At  Sacramento 
and  Leidesdorff  a  landing  was  made  for  the  mail  steamers.  Long  Wharf,  the 
principal  point  of  commerce,  was  located  in  Commercial  street's  present  course. 
The  river  steamers,  which  connected  with  Sacramento,  Stockton,  Benicia  and 
most  of  the  important  river  cities,  docked  at  Pacific  street.  A  long  arm  of  the 
bay  crossed  Mission  street  at  Fifth  and  another  at  Seventh,  where  the  postoffice 
now  stands.  This  double  arm  formed  a  valley  which  ran  nearly  to  Hayes  and 
Van  Ness,  and  was  known  as  Hayes'  Valley.  A  body  of  water,  or  rather  arm 
of  the  bay,  called  "Mission  Bay,"  was  navigable  up  to  a  distillery  on  Eleventh 
street,  and  extended  to  Ninth  and  San  Bruno,  and  Tenth  and  Potrero. 

There  were  two  big  roads  in  the  town.  One  meandered  through  the  sand 
hills  to  the  Presidio — the  present  site  of  Fort  Winfield  Scott.  There  was  a  high 
bluff  at  this  point,  upon  which  was  placed  the  only  protection  of  San  Francisco — 
an  old  brass  cannon.  The  other  road  was  a  planked  toll-road  with  its  old  gate 
at  Third  and  Mission,  where  tolls  were  collected  from  all  who  traveled  over  it. 
This  road  followed  as  nearly  as  possible  the  present  line  of  Mission  street,  and 
connected  the  commercial  district  with  the  Mission  Dolores  settlement. 

At  this  early  date  there  were  great  sand  hills  on  Market  street  at  Third, 
perhaps  as  high  as  a  six-story  building.  Such  hills  were  numerous  throughout 
the  town,  and  in  constructing  a  road  the  contractor  always  planned  to  go  around, 
instead  of  cutting  through  them. 

As  a  means  of  travel  across  the  bay,  a  small  steamer  ran  up  the  slough  to 
San  Antonio.  This  town  marked  the  present  location  of  West  Oakland,  for  in 
those  days  there  was  no  growth  of  cities  on  that  side  of  the  bay. 

Gambling  was  wide  open  here  until  about  1854.  There  were  a  few  theatres, 
but  the  prices  were  so  high  that  it  practically  prohibited  the  attendance  of  all  but 
the  rich.  The  billiard  and  drink  saloons  all  had  music  and  were  palaces  of  social 
gatherings,  but  in  1853  a  library  was  formed  which  helped  to  destroy  these 
places  of  revelry.  The  library  was  furnished  with  two  or  three  thousand 
volumes,  and  was  called  the  "Mercantile  Library."  This  was  really  the  first 
decent  place  for  social  gatherings  in  the  evenings. 

The  coming  of  the  mail  steamer  was  the  event  of  the  month.  This  was  the 
only  means  the  pioneers  had  of  obtaining  news  from  the  outside  world.  This 
coming  of  the  month-old  news  developed  a  signal  system  to  aid  the  people  in 
knowing  when  news  was  about  to  arrive.  A  semaphore  was  installed  out  near 
the  Pleads,  and  another  on  what  is  known  as  Telegraph  Hill — a  name  given  it 
through  this  signal  system.  A  series  of  signals  developed  to  represent  the 
different  types  of  vessels,  and  both  arms  of  the  semaphore  up,  as  a  man  swinging 
his  arms  straight  from  his  sides  to  over  his  head,  meant  the  arrival  of  news. 
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Such  news  meant  a  holiday  or  short  vacation  for  all.  The  whole  town 
neglected  its  work  and  flocked  down  to  the  dock  to  see  the  steamer  come  in. 
If  they  had  no  friends  coming  or  did  not  expect  any  news,  curiosity  called  them, 
and  they  went  down  to  the  wharves  only  to  see  the  crowd  and  the  new  arrivals. 
The  postofhce  of  1853  was  located  on  Clay  street,  and  often  men,  expecting  some 
tidings  from  their  dear  ones  at  home,  would  form  a  line  that  extended  from 
Clay  and  Montgomery  to  Dupont  and  then  back  to  Kearny,  and  perhaps  down 
Kearny  a  block  or  two. 

A  story  is  told  of  the  signals  on  Telegraph  Hill.  In  one  of  the  performances 
of  a  small  theatre  an  actor  waved  his  hands  dramatically  aloft  and  thundered, 
"My  Lord,  what  is  this?"  Without  a  moment's  hesitation  a  boy's  voice  from 
the  gallery  shouted,  "Side-wheel  steamer."  This  interpretation  of  the  actor's 
gesture  is  said  to  have  brought  down  the  house. 

All  household  necessities,  such  as  flour,  other  cereals,  and  clothing  materials 
were  imported  until  after  1853.  In  that  year  farming  was  introduced  in  the 
lands  neighboring  the  bay,  by  those  who  had  not  been  successful  gold  finders. 
Previous  to  1853  the  many  mission  lands  of  Spanish  origin  located  around  the 
bay  regions  were  the  only  farming  centers.  Many  of  the  centers  of  these  mission 
lands — the  homes  of  the  Spanish  Fathers — still  stand.  Some  of  them  are  the 
missions  of  San  Jose,  Santa  Clara,  Monterey,  Santa  Ciuz,  San  Juan  and  the 
Sonoma  and  San  Rafael  missions.  Soon  after  farming  was  introduced,  the 
State's  greater  occupations  were  developed  and  towns  sprang  up,  one  of  which 
is  the  present  city  of  San  Jose. 

And  so  we  may  easily  picture  the  advance  of  our  State  since  the  glittering 
dust  first  lured  the  ambitious  hardihood  of  the  East  into  the  freedom  of  the 
West.  Our  State  has  developed  wonderful  resources  in  her  oil  fields  and  other 
mineral  claims,  and  has  opened  great  lands  for  the  farmer.  She  has  gradually 
grown  more  independent  of  the  East  until  now  she  is  one  of  the  few  States  of 
the  Union  that  could  be  removed  from  all  civilization  and  yet  survive.  There 
are  now  but  a  few  picturesque  indications  of  early  California  days  in  the  State, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted.  But,  though  time  will  destroy  every  trace  of  their 
labor,  the  tales  of  the  mad  rush  of  the  fortune  hunters  in  '49  will  never  die. 
Our  greatest  city  of  the  West,  once  divided  into  three  distinct  districts,  now 
stands  as  one  city  undivided — San  Francisco,  the  World's  Fair  City  of  191 5. 

Fred  B.  Banfield,  '16. 
William  Alison,  '16. 
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What  means  this  reverential  throng  which  stands 

Before  a  woman  ?    In  her  form  and  face 

No  lofty  lineage  or  pride  of  race, 

But  in  her  loved  and  toilworn  hands  she  holds 

The  destinies  of  El  Dorado  lands ; 

And  in  her  features  one  can  clearly  trace 

A  woman's  courage : — without  creed  or  race. 

Heroic  mother  of  this  vast  domain — - 

We  bow  to  thee  in  reverence,  and  send 

The  prayer  that  peace  for  thee  may  never  end. 

Thine  not  the  task  to  swiftly  do  and  dare, 

But  only  woman's  task  to  rear  and  tend. 

Thy  sons  and  daughters  bless  thy  loving  care, 

And  dream  of  thee  as  Mother  to  the  end. 

Elizabeth  Henzel,  '16. 
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A   TRUE   STORY. 

When  the  night  watchman  struck  seven  bells  aboard  the  good  ship  "Henry 
B.  Hyde"  some  twenty  years  ago,  all  was  well.  No  sound  disturbed  the  still- 
ness of  the  harbor  save  the  gentle  lapping  of  the  dark  water  against  the  staunch 
sides  of  the  big  vessel  as  she  lay  off  Hunters'  Point  in  San  Francisco  Bay. 

All  hands  and  the  cook  were  sound  asleep.  Captain  McLeod  was  also  in 
the  land  of  dreams.  Darkness  wrapped  the  towering  masts  and  the  black  shrouds, 
while  slowly  up  and  down  the  deck  the  watchman  marched,  marking  the  pass- 
ing seconds  with  slow  and  measured  tread.  Occasionally  he  would  go  to  the  rail 
and  gaze  over  into  the  quiet  waters,  thinking.  He  would  then  take  a  look 
into  the  galley  and  sample  a  piece  of  gingerbread,  the  latest  handiwork  of  the 
cook.  At  last,  when  it  was  almost  midnight,  and  he  had  looked  at  his  watch  by 
the  light  of  a  match,  waiting  to  strike  eight  bells,  he  lit  his  pipe,  and  walking  to 
the  forecastle  head  seated  himself  on  a  coil  of  rope.  He  let  his  gaze  wander, 
as  well  as  it  could  because  of  the  darkness,  over  the  whole  length  of  the  ship. 
How  long  he  sat  thus  he  does  not  remember;  indeed,  the  man  feels  queer  in  the 
head  today,  and  has  little  to  say  about  the  terrible  events  of  the  night. 

The  faint  rays  of  a  light  in  the  forerigging  were  casting  queer  and  suggest- 
ive shadows  about  the  foremast ;  they  started  queer  thoughts  in  the  mind  of  the 
lonely  man  on  watch.  They  reminded  him  of  a  ship  in  which  he  had  once  sailed 
around  the  Horn,  a  ship  which  had  a  fearful  history  of  suffering  and  death.  He 
remembered  how  some  of  his  mates  on  that  eventful  voyage  had  died  a  lingering 
death,  and  how,  long  after,  on  another  voyage,  he  had  seen  their  perturbed  spirits 
haunt  the  ship. 

Hark!  What  was  that?  The  watchman  sat  bolt  upright  upon  his  coil  of 
rope  and  strained  his  ears  to  catch  again  the  strange,  mysterious  sound  which 
had  just  aroused  him  from  his  melancholy  reverie.  Again  that  queer  sound  dis- 
turbed the  stillness,  and  surely  it  was  the  heavy  breathing  of  a  man !  But  whence 
came  it  and  what  was  it?  Could  it  be  crimps  who  had  sneaked  aboard  and  were 
trying  to  steal  sailors  from  the  ship? 

The  watchman  reached  out  for  a  belaying  pin  lying  handy,  but  as  he  did  so 
his  eyes  fell  upon  a  light — a  weird,  strange  light — and  it  seemed  to  him  that  a 
face  peered  at  him  through  that  luminous  haze. 

His  hair  stood  upon  end,  his  hands  trembled  and  his  knees  knocked  to- 
gether. A  choking  sensation  attacked  his  throat  and  a  chill  crept  up  his  spine. 
He  forced  his  eyes  away  from  that  awful  spectacle  and  sought  the  comfort  of  a 
look  into  the  darkness,  but  some  terrible,  dominant  force  twisted  his  head  upon 
his  shoulders  and  forced  his  straining  eyes  to  rest  again  upon  the  shining  visage 
not  ten  feet  from  him  on  the  fo'c's'le  head. 

It  was  only  a  face  he  saw,  and  the  thing  seemed  to  have  no  body.  But  such 
a  face !  His  very  flesh  seemed  to  creep  and  his  heart  to  stop  beating  as  he  looked 
at  it,  in  a  half  hypnotic  trance.  The  ghostly  countenance  was  long  and  tapering 
at  the  chin.  A  long,  pointed  beard  added  a  devilish  dignity  to  its  features.  The 
eyes  were  small  and  glistening,  and — oh,  horrors! — the  thing  had  horns.  The 
herv  glow  that  shone  from  the  face  of  the  spectre  settled  all  doubt  in  the  night- 
watchman's  mind. 

It  was  indeed  His  Satanic  Majesty  in  person  who  stood  in  all  his  dreadful 
regalia.  When  this  was  borne  in  upon  the  terrorized  watchman's  brain,  his  lips 
let  out  an  agonizing  groan  and  he  tumbled  heavily  from  his  coil  of  rope  onto  the 
deck,  unconscious. 

10 
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On  his  previous  arrival  in  San  Francisco,  Captain  McLeod  had  wanted  the 
ship's  billethead  painted.  Gold  leaf  and  a  painter  were  necessary,  and  he  pro- 
cured both.  When  the  painter  had  finished  his  job  he  carelessly  left  a  box  of  gold 
leaf  on  deck. 

Now  Captain  McLeod  had  a  goat.  While  all  hands  ware  at  lunch  the  goat 
ate  the  gold  leaf.  It  not  only  lined  its  stomach  with  gold,  but  covered  his  face 
so  it  shone  like  the  sun.     It  was  the  goat's  visage  that  frightened  the  night- 


watchman  at  the  dead  of  night. 


W.  Ross  Pratt,  '17. 


(ttaltftirma  Wxlb  3iavwYB 

"Buttercups  and  daisies, 

All  the  pretty  flowers — " 

The  California  foothills  on  an  April  day,  with  the  sun  falling  in  lavish 
radiance  on  every  bright,  up-turned  flower-face — what  more  could  one  desire 
to  feast  the  eye  upon?  Perhaps  only  one  thing — liberty  to  wander  over  these 
sun-bathed  hills  and  study  the  flowers  that  are  their  life. 

A  sense  of  aloofness  is  the  pervading  atmosphere  of  the  hills — here  is  a 
world  apart,  a  world  of  fragrance  and  riotous  color  where  every  unit  gives 
its  quota  to  the  beautiful  whole. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  hills,  braving  the  wind,  nod  the  myriad  golden 
buttercups.  They  grow  in  broad  patches,  so  thick  one  can  hardly  get  a  glimpse 
of  green.  They  lift  their  sturdy  little  heads  in  a  solid  mass  and  the  effect  is 
dazzling.  The  plants  are  small,  only  four  or  five  inches  in  height,  and  bearing 
usually  one  simple-petaled  flower,  with  two  or  three  buds.  They  are  named  from 
the  family  to  which  they  belong. 

Spreading  over  large  areas,  but  seeming  pale  and  timid  in  contrast,  are  the 
white  pop-corn  balls.  The  impression  they  give  of  snow  is  better  at  a  distance 
than  close  at  hand,  for  the  foliage  is  rather  dark  and  sparse.  Each  plant, 
standing  about  three  inches  from  the  ground,  has  but  one  white  flower,  smaller 
than  one's  little  finger  nail,  with  three  petals  similar  to  those  of  the  old  fashioned 
lady's  slipper. 

Out  of  the  wind  and  growing  by  themselves  in  a  shady,  sheltered  hollow, 
one  comes  upon  a  bed  of  yellow  pansies.  This  little  flower  usually  selects  some 
such  favorable  spot,  and,  while  it  grows  profusely  and  luxuriantly  in  this  one 
location,  one  seldom  finds  it  on  any  other  part  of  that  particular  group  of  hills. 
The  flower  resembles  a  violet  more  than  a  pansy,  though  it  grows  to  a  greater 
height  than  either — about  eight  or  nine  inches.  The  stem  is  transparent  and  the 
leaf  is  very  much  like  that  of  the  cultivated  violet,  except  that  it  is  smaller. 
The  centers  are  black  and  give  a  jaunty,  saucy  appearance  to  the  little  flower. 
"Johnny-jump-up"  is  their  common  name. 

One  wanders  on,  unconscious  of  all  but  blue  sky,  sweet  breeze,  and  riot  of 
color.  Finally,  on  a  shady  eastern  slope,  nestling  close  to  the  soft  earth,  one 
finds  little  beds  of  baby-blue-eyes.  They  are  delicate  flowers  growing  from 
two  to  four  or  five  inches  from  the  ground.  The  petals  are  of  a  dainty  blue, 
sheer  and  filmy. 

The  next  surprise  is  the  purple  iris.  Shorter  and  sturdier  than  the  garden 
flower,  and  paler  of  hue,  it  is  formed  much  the  same.  These  flowers  grow 
where  the  soil  is  somewhat  rocky. 

Scattered  everywhere  over  the  hills  are  the  lupine  bushes  with  their  sweet- 
smelling  purple  and  golden  flower-stalks.  The  blossoms  grow  in  clusters  on  a 
stalk  and  are  formed  similar  to  the  sweet  pea.  The  leaves  are  a  silvery  gray 
like  the  stem,  covered  with  a  film  of  silky  hair. 
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In  one  or  two  favored  spots  one  finds  a  few  wild  strawberry  plants  with 
large  white  blossoms  of  heavy  fragrance. 

When  one  is  about  to  leave  the  strawberry  blossoms,  a  glimpse  of  purple 
is  seen,  and— -joy  of  joys! — there  are  a  few  plants  of  the  little  dog-violet.  The 
plant  is  very  rare  on  California  hills,  and  only  a  few  plants  are  usually  found 
during  a  day's  search.  The  flower  is  much  smaller  and  more  delicate  of  color 
than  its  cultivated  sisters.  The  leaves  are  a  third  the  size  of  the  hot-house 
plant,  and  the  dog-violet  stands  only  three  inches  from  the  ground.  It  is  usually 
hidden  under  the  foliage  of  some  larger  plant  and  one's  eyes  must  be  alert  to 
find  it. 

The  straight,  stiff-stemmed,  wild  wall  flower  with  its  sweet,  creamy  petals 
grows  everywhere.     It  is  a  hardy  plant,  unmindful  of  wind  and  hot  sunshine. 

One  finds  the  hill  clematis  growing  in  groups  of  its  own  kind.  It  is  a  rarely 
dainty,  white  flower  on  a  thin  stem,  standing  from  five  to  seven  inches  in  height. 
The  portion  of  the  petals  surrounding  the  center  is  almost  transparent,  while 
the  rest  of  the  petal  is  opaque. 

Finally  one  turns  reluctant  feet  down  the  gentle  slope  of  the  hills,  still 
dreaming  of  the  "feast  of  the  flowers." 

At  the  base  of  the  hills  where  the  soil  is  sandy,  one  comes  upon  three 
surprises.  The  first  of  these  is  the  golden-eyed  grass,  a  plant  belonging  to  the 
iris  family  and  having  the  straight,  parallel-veined  leaves  of  the  species.  The 
flower  is  a  deep  purple,  with  a  golden  center,  from  which  it  gets  its  name. 

The  second  find  is  the  small  filaree,  edging  the  path.  After  the  petals  have 
dropped  off,  this  little  plant  bears  sharp  spikes  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length. 
A  pair  of  these  spikes  made  very  fine  scissors  when  one  was  very  small.  The 
scissors  were  made  by  piercing  one  spike  in  the  center  and  passing  the  point 
of  the  other  through  the  break  until  the  two  bisected  each  other. 

The  last  flower  is  the  wild  pink  hollyhock.  It  is  a  sturdy  flower,  growing 
from  ten  to  twelve  inches  high.  The  petal  is  a  deep  pink — almost  an  old  rose — 
and  is  deeply  veined. 

The  flowers  described  above  make  a  very  small  part  of  the  wealth  of  Cali- 
fornia's wild  growth — merely  those  seen  on  a  small  range  of  low  hills  on  an 
April  day.     The  following  comprise  a  larger  but  still  incomplete  list. 

There  are  first  the  lilies — the  tiger  lily  with  its  bright  flame  colored  head, 
swaying  gracefully  on  delicate  stem ;  the  mountain  lily — a  great  white  waxy 
trumpet  of  heavy  fragrance ;  and  the  Mariposa  lily, — its  delicate  cream-colored 
petals  flecked  with  brown. 

There  are  the  bells — the  bronze  bell,  soft  brown  of  color ;  the  red  bells  ; 
the  blue  bells  or  harvest  brodia  with  its  cluster  of  Delft  blue ;  the  yellow  bell  and 
the  hare  bell. 

There  is  the  flame  of  the  poppy  fields — acres  and  acres  of  solid  gold — the 
whole  giving  no  indication  of  the  satiny-petalled,  bell-shaped  flower.  In  the 
moonlight  those  gleaming  fields  are  a  living  poem. 

There  is  the  Indian  paint  brush,  holding  its  head  jauntily  erect  until  gath- 
ered, when  it  droops  dismally ;  and  the  sun-colored  golden  rod  with  its  brilliant 
dazzling  effect. 

There  is  the  delicate  trillium  growing  in  damp  sheltered  nooks,  in  direct 
contrast  to  the  bright  daisy  fields  shimmering  in  the  sun. 

There  is  the  delicate  spreading  mass  of  forget-me-nots,  a  carpet  for  the 
nymphs. 

The  Alan  of  Affairs  sees  the  productiveness  of  California's  fields,  the  wealth 
of  her  cities  and  the  advantage  of  her  harbors — but  the  Dreamer  breathes  the 
fragrance  of  her  breezes  and  feasts  on  the  beauty  of  her  rainbow  slopes  and 
valleys.     "Here  is  God's  plenty"  indeed. 

June  I.  Alexander,  '16. 
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Oh  Golden  State  of  Spanish  name !  we  love 

Thy  rugged  coast,  thy  realms  of  virgin  land 

Where  colors  blend,  and  strength  shuts  out  the  weak ; 

Thy  mountain  crags  where  man  and  beast  alike 

May  climb  from  height  to  height  and  look  upon 

The  clouds ;  an  ocean  waste  below  their  feet. 

We  travel  far ;  we  visit  foreign  climes ; 

But  where  is  other  State  or  Continent 

That  matches  scene  for  scene  thy  varied  stage? 

Yosemite, — with  rock-hewn  walls  and  falls 

Which  form  as  rivers  leap  from  higher  shelves 

To  shelves  below,  and  launch  themselves  again, 

Creating  veils  of  mist  before  they  reach 

The  valley  floor  and  form  a  tumbling  stream. 

Yosemite,  the  land  of  domes  and  spires, 

Was  ground  from  nature's  massive  bed  of  stone 

By  glaciers — those  monster  streams  of  ice. 

Thy  big  trees  stand — old  sentinels  to  guard 

The  virgin  spot  from  whence  they  sprang.    Their  trunks 

Of  massive  build  show  scars  that  once  held  life 

In  check.     Their  scraggy  tops  are  often  crowned 

By  mists  of  hoary  gray.     Here  lights  are  shafts 

And  not  full  rays.     Here  shade  makes  day  loose  light — - 

A  canopy  of  green  shuts  out  the  sun. 

Thy  ocean  shore  near  Monterey,  where  waves 

Roll  high,  and  form  strange  shapes  along  the  coast, 

Creates  in  us  a  fervid  wish  to  stand 

And  watch  the  ocean's  blue  be  turned  to  mist. 

The  outlines  of  thy  sunny  flats  are  marked 

By  sturdy  woods,  where  plains  abruptly  rise 

To  mountain  slopes  which  hide  the  woodland  vales. 

There  spreads  a  mass  of  color  soft  and  bright — 

With  here  a  patch  of  blue  mid  slopes  of  white, 

And  there  a  bank  of  gold,  all  fringed  with  green — 

Bright  Spring's  new  shades  against  the  earth's  old  brown. 

Where  hills  have  grown  to  snow-capped  peaks,  the  snows 

Of  Winter  always  feed  small  rivulets 

That  gather  strength,  in  their  rough  course,  to  form 

A  rock-bound,  roaring  stream — or  mountain  lake. 

And  over  all,  the  wooded  hills  and  peaks 

Snow-clad,  the  airy  plains,  the  wave-washed  coasts, 

The  whispering  pines,  and  valley  granite-walled, 

Enchantment  hovers,  rearing  love  for  thee — 

Oh  California — land  so  blest  by  God. 

Fred  B.  Banfield,  '16. 
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The  bank  of  an  unusually  attractive  part  of  Mariposa  Creek,  California, 
in  the  year  185 1,  presented  a  picturesque  though  common  scene  of  that  day. 
The  creek,  which  at  this  point  was  bordered  on  either  side  by  a  forest  of  tall 
pines,  rushed  merrily  over  a  series  of  small  cataracts  and  rapids.  In  the  distance, 
toward  its  source,  outlined  against  the  sky,  were  the  misty  heights  of  the  Sierras. 
About  a  stone's  throw  from  the  water's  edge  was  a  camp,  consisting  of  a  lean-to, 
constructed  roughly  of  sapplings  and  stones.  Not  far  from  it  a  fire  burned 
slowly ;  and  all  about  were  scattered  the  camp  trappings.  Looking  from  the 
camp  to  the  water's  edge  one  would  have  seen  a  man  bending  over  the  bank, 
washing  with  a  miner's  pan  for  gold. 

At  intervals  he  stood  up  and  went  from  the  creek  to  a  small  excavation  in 
the  steep  bank,  returning  with  the  pan  partly  filled  with  soil  and  gravel.  Occa- 
sionally he  turned  and  cast  expectant  glances  toward  the  south,  as  if  he  awaited 
the  arrival  of  some  one  from  that  direction.  Whenever  he  arose  from  his  work 
his  appearance  proved  to  be  of  a  type  characteristic  of  the  early  days  of  Cali- 
fornia;  a  type  of  character  conforming  to  a  life  in  the  open — big  and  tall,  with 
a  rugged  and  swarthy  countenance.  He  was  dressed  in  a  red  flannel  shirt,  blue 
jeens  tucked  into  high  boots,  a  dilapidated  hat,  and  a  checkered,  unbuttoned  vest. 
Such  was  this  man,  Yankee  Reed,  who  had,  like  many  others,  come  to  the  new 
"El  Dorado"  in  search  of  gold. 

His  occasional  scrutiny  of  the  southern  horizon  was  at  last  rewarded  by 
the  appearance  of  his  partner,  Andy  Crawford,  a  stocky,  dark-complexioned  man 
with  a  long  black  beard,  who  dressed  in  much  the  same  manner  as  Yankee. 
When  he  drew  up  to  the  camp  he  greeted  Yankee  by  exclaiming : 

"That  thar  passal  of  Digger  Injuns  sure  ar'  a  makin'  a  he'p  o'  trouble. 
T  jus'  heard  as  how  the  giver'ment  is  goin'  to  form  a  battalion  to  wipe  'em  out." 

The  occasion  of  this  exclamation  was  the  numerous  raids  made  by  several 
bands  of  lawless  Indians  on  the  settlers  of  Mariposa  County.  These  Indians 
would  from  time  to  time  come  down  from  the  mountains,  raid  the  settlers,  and 
then  vanish  again.  The  first  attacks  were  answered  by  the  settlers  forming  a 
volunteer  battalion,  which  chased  and  fought  the  Indians,  without,  however, 
subduing  them.  The  raids  and  horse  stealing  had  continued  until  the  State 
government  had  become  alarmed.  With  the  sanction  of  the  governor  a  second 
battalion  was  being  formed  to  be  put  under  the  command  of  competent  officers. 

It  was  this  last  event  uppermost  in  Andy's  mind  on  his  return  from  a  nearby 
settlement  which  led  him  to  suggest  that  they  join  the  volunteers.  It  would  be 
a  relief  from  the  monotony  of  camp  life  and  would  satisfy  their  curiosity  in 
regard  to  a  rumor  that  the  Indians  had  an  impregnable  stronghold  in  a  valley  far 
up  in  the  mountains,  to  which  they  could  retreat  when  hard  pressed.  The 
suggestion  meeting  with  the  favor  of  both  Yankee  and  Andy,  they  decided  to 
leave  the  following  morning  to  join  the  battalion  at  its  headquarters  on  the 
Fresno  River.  They  little  dreamed  that  they  would  lead  a  party  which  would 
discover  a  hidden  and  then  unknown  and  unnamed  valley. 

The  next  morning  they  took  their  rifles  and  kits  and  started  for  the  head- 
quarters, first,  however,  securing  horses  at  a  nearby  ranch.  In  due  time  they 
arrived  at  the  Commissioner's  camp  where  their  services  were  quickly  enlisted 
as  guides,  due  to  their  familiarity  with  the  mountains  and  with  the  Indians. 
After  a  series  of  perplexing  delays,  covering  a  number  of  days,  the  cavalcade 
at  last  started  in  quest  of  the  Indians  and  their  stronghold. 

The  volunteers,  though  determined  to  find  the  Indian  fastness,  felt  as  if 
they  were  treading  on  doubtful  ground.     They  were  all  experienced  plainsmen, 
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and  knowing  the  cunning  and  treacherous  nature  of  the  Indian,  they  had  many 
apprehensions  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  expedition.  Furthermore,  their  pro- 
visions would  soon  give  out.  The  weather  also  gave  cause  for  apprehension, 
as  it  had  snowed  and  rained  from  time  to  time  on  the  lower  slopes.  This  gave 
promise  of  deep  snow  in  the  higher  passes  of  the  mountains.  Nevertheless,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  Indian  assaults  it  would  be  necessary  to  find  and  capture  their 
stronghold.  With  this  end  in  view  and  regardless  of  the  dangers,  the  party  rode 
into  the  mountains. 

Of  the  many  canyons  of  the  high  Sierras  there  is  one  that  is  deep  and 
rugged,  which  abounds  in  tall  pines  and  thick  undergrowth,  and  which  is  con- 
tinually filled  with  the  roar  of  rapids  in  the  river  that  flows  tumultuously  down 
its  floor.  It  was  up  this  canyon  that  the  battalion  rode  on  the  twenty-first  of 
March,  1851,  under  the  guidance  of  an  Indian  prisoner.  The  nature  of  the 
gorge  was  such  that  they  could  not  see  very  far  ahead  and  the  snow  which  was 
falling  lightly  from  the  dark  clouds  overhead  cast  a  deep  gloom  over  the  chasm, 
making  it  seem  as  though  they  were  riding  through  a  large  and  dark  cavern. 
As  they  proceeded,  the  canyon  began  to  widen  out  perceptibly  and  its  slopes 
became  more  precipitous.  Finally  as  the  cavalcade  was  making  its  way  through 
the  thick  undergrowth  they  suddenly  beheld  before  them  a  valley  with  tall  and 
steep  granite  cliffs.  The  sun,  as  if  to  do  its  beauties  greater  justice,  broke  for 
a  moment  from  behind  the  clouds  and  cast  a  golden  glow  over  the  valley,  which 
presented  in  the  falling  snow  a  wonderful  spectacle. 

All  was  covered  with  a  few  inches  of  snow,  the  tall  cliffs  alone  remaining 
bare.  The  first  two  objects  to  meet  their  gaze  were  a  high  and  prominent  cliff 
on  the  left  of  the  valley  and  a  misty,  veil-like  waterfall  on  the  right.  These  two 
landmarks  were  later  named  El  Capitan  and  Bridal  Veil  falls,  respectively.  On 
all  sides  and  before  them  was  such  grandeur  as  cannot  be  truly  painted  or 
described ;  for  the  task  is  far  beyond  human  ability.  The  volunteers  had  come 
to  this  valley  expecting  to  find  a  formidable  Indian  stronghold ;  they  had  instead 
found  a  valley  whose : 

majestic   walls   are   sculptured   into   a  bewildering  variety 

of  forms, — domes  and  gables,  towers  and  battlements,  and  sheer  massive  cliffs, 
separated  by  grooves  and  furrows  and  deep,  shadowy  canyons,  and  adorned 
with  evergreen  trees  .  .  .  the  River  of  Mercy,  clear  as  crystal,  sweeping  in 
tranquil  beauty  through  the  midst,  while  the  whole  valley  resounds  with  the 
music  of  its  unrivaled  waterfalls." 

This  then  was  the  scene  beheld  by  the  first  white  men  to  visit  Yosemite. 
It  was  Yosemite  in  winter — a  Yosemite  clothed  in  nature's  white  blanket  as  if 
to  screen  from  mortal  gaze  one  of  God's  divine  creations.  But  no ! — such  a 
valley  was  brought  about  more  to  bring  the  mind  of  man  to  a  realization  of  an 
all-powerful  Being, — for  who  can  contemplate  Yosemite  and  still  doubt?  The 
volunteers  that  cold  winter's  day  little  realized  the  great  importance  of  their 
discovery.  They  could  not  surmise  that  in  the  years  to  come  people  in  thousands, 
from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  would  visit  this  same  valley,  to  feast  upon 
its  beauties,  to  gaze  into  the  vastness  of  its  canyons,  to  be  charmed  by  its  roaring 
waterfalls, — and  to  climb  amongst  its  lofty  crags. 

Even  this  company  of  rugged  men,  accustomed  as  they  were  to  exceptional 
mountain  scenery,  were  unconsciously  forced  to  manifest  their  reverence  by 
bowed  heads  and  unbroken  silence.  But  the  spell  was  immediately  broken  by 
the  coming  of  dusk  arousing  them  to  the  necessity  of  finding  a  camp.  A  suitable 
place  was  found  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  The  next  morning  they  set 
about  scouring  the  valley  in  search  of  the  Indians.  However,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  wigwams  that  had  been  occupied  the  previous  night,  no  trace  of  them 
was  found.  During  the  night  it  had  snowed,  and.  as  it  continued  throughout 
the  day,  the  volunteers,  from  fear  of  being  snowed  in  without  provisions,  con- 
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eluded  to  return  to  the  headquarters  on  the  Fresno.  They  also  determined  to 
return  again  to  the  valley  to  more  fully  explore  the  region. 

In  accordance  with  their  vow,  a  few  weeks  later  the  party  again  rode  into 
the  valley  and  had  no  more  than  pitched  camp  on  the  river  bank  when  several 
Indians  appeared.  They  were  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  and  were  jeering 
and  taunting  the  white  men.  The  water  was  very  high  and  ran  swiftly  over  the 
rapids  with  a  deafening  roar.  Because  of  the  high  water  the  Indians  believed 
the  volunteers  could  not  ford  the  river.  In  this  they  were  mistaken,  for  several 
leaped  upon  their  horses  and  plunged  into  the  cold  waters  of  the  rapids.  The 
Indians  scurried  away  amongst  the  boulders  like  jackrabbits  while  the  horses 
of  the  volunteers  stumbled,  plunged,  and  fell  in  the  waist-high  water. 

All  but  a  few  succeeded  in  reaching  the  opposite  hank  and  after  blowing 
their  horses  a  moment,  they  set  out  after  the  Indians.  A  lively  and  exciting 
chase  ensued.  The  Indians  dodged  amongst  the  trees  and  boulders  while  the 
horsemen  rode  here,  there,  and  everywhere  in  search  of  them. 

Yankee  for  a  moment  lost  track  of  the  Indian  he  was  after  and  while  cross- 
ing a  small  meadow  in  search  of  him  came  upon  a  singular  scene.  A  volunteer 
frenzied  by  the  pain  of  an  arrow  imbedded  in  his  shoulder  was  on  the  point  of 
killing  an  unarmed  savage.  Yankee  quickly  rode  between  them  and  took  the 
Indian  prisoner  while  remonstrating  with  the  other  volunteer.  He  then  gave 
him  what  aid  he  could  and  together  with  the  prisoner  they  returned  to  camp. 
In  all,  three  of  the  Indians  had  been  captured,  at  the  cost  of  spent  horses  and 
very  wet  men. 

The  provisions,  which  had  again  become  low,  were  replenished  a  few  days 
later  by  a  quantity  of  supplies  from  the  Commissioners.  As  soon  as  these 
arrived,  the  company  set  out  toward  a  prominent  dome  at  the  head  of  the  valley. 
This  dome  appeared  as  if  it  had  been  sliced  in  half  with  a  knife,  from  which 
fact  it  bears  its  present  name,  Half  Dome.  At  its  foot  the  party  came  upon  a 
small  lake,  on  the  bank  of  which  they  found  an  Indian  village.  Here  in  this 
secluded  spot  they  had  at  last  found  the  long-sought  Indian  citadel.  The 
Indians  showed  no  resistance  and  were  quickly  made  prisoners.  They  had 
thought  themselves  free  from  detection  in  this  part  of  the  valley.  But,  as  their 
provisions  were  getting  low  and  as  they  were  walled  in  on  all  sides  with  deep 
snow,  they  were  quite  willing  to  accompany  the  battalion  to  the  Commissioners. 
After  spending  a  cold  night  on  the  bank  of  the  lake,  they  started  with  the 
Indians  in  charge  on  the  return  journey  to  the  headquarters. 

On  reaching  the  Fresno,  the  company  was  disbanded,  all  having  been  done 
that  was  possible.  The  Indians  were  later  allowed  to  return  to  the  valley  on 
the  promise  of  good  behavior.  Yankee  and  Andy  were  thanked  by  the  Major 
for  their  services  and  then  returned  to  their  claim.  They  returned  with  the 
satisfaction  of  having  found  a  beautiful  retreat  to  which,  during  the  ensuing 

years  they  made  many  journeys ;  for  they  explored  its  every  nook  and  corner. 

*  *  * 
Until  a  few  years  ago  an  old,  very  old,  man  dwelt  alone  in  a  cabin  on  the 
Mariposa,  seeming  content  to  live  amongst  the  solitude  of  the  mountains  and 
canyons;  studying  and  enjoying  the  beauty  and  life  about  him.  He  knew  the 
habits  of  the  birds,  the  animals,  the  flowers  and  the  trees,  for  they  were  his 
constant  companions.  Occasionally,  after  many  entreaties,  he  would  tell  a  visitor 
the  story  of  the  Yosemite,  and  of  his  early  life.  He  would  tell  of  his  partner, 
Andy  Crawford,  who  had  been  killed  in  a  saloon  brawl,  of  their  search  for 
gold  together,  of  their  claim  near  the  cabin,  and  of  their  having  been  members 
of  the  party  that  discovered  the  Yosemite.  This  old  man,  Yankee  Reed,  had 
found  something  better  than  gold  in  the  mountains  of  California.  He  had 
learned  to  love  the  big  outdoors,  the  sunshine  and  the  snow,  the  solitude  and 
the  grandeur  of  the  Sierras.  He  has  since  passed  away,  his  last  resting  place 
being  close  to  his  trees  and  flowers  on  the  bank  of  the  Mariposa. 

Edward  Crim,   '17. 
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Mrs.  Clorinda  Guerrero  Valcnto,  a  native  of  Valparaiso,  came  to  California 
in  the  early  days  and  settled  near  the  home  of  James  Lick,  in  Alviso,  Santa  Clara 
county.  As  a  little  girl  she  often  visited  his  home.  Her  childhood  memories  have 
always  been  a  source  of  pleasure  to  her,  and  these  impressions  are  here  presented 
as  a  result  of  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Valento. 

Clorinda  Guerrero  was  a  little  girl,  but  because  she  was  the  oldest  of  her 
brothers  and  sisters  she  was,  without  doubt,  quite  a  privileged  person. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  she  was  liked  by  the  owner  of  the  great  house,  three 
miles  away,  that  her  mother  allowed  her  many  afternoons,  and  often  a  morning, 
in  which  to  ride  over  the  intervening  country  to  visit  the  kind  but  secluded 
neighbor.  At  any  rate  Clorinda  never  lost  an  opportunity,  and  on  each  occasion 
she  came  home  well  laden  with  gifts  of  fruit  and  vegetables  from  this  admired 
and  much-respected  gentleman,  who  was  known  by  his  high,  shiny  hat  and  heavy, 
dark  beard. 

The  wonders  of  the  extensive  orchards  and  herb  gardens,  the  areas  of  yard 
devoted  entirely  to  pure  white  turkeys,  guinea  hens  and  waddling  Japanese  ducks, 
held  a  fascination  for  this  little  girl.  It  gave  her  pleasure  to  know,  in  later  years, 
that  she  had  been  so  intimate,  in  her  childish  way,  with  a  man  who  had  done, 
and  was  still  to  do,  so  much  good  for  his  fellowmen.  For  this  big,  broad-shoul- 
dered man  who  had  opened  his  heart,  along  with  his  gates,  in  order  to  share  his 
prosperity  with  those  around  him  was  none  other  than  James  Lick,  our  bene- 
factor, the  founder  of  that  which  is  so  dear  to  all  of  us,  the  James  Lick  School. 

To  little  Clorinda  Guerrero  he  seemed  even  larger  than  his  six  feet  and 
two  inches,  which  were  always  surmounted  by  his  stove-pipe  hat,  even  when 
he  worked  among  his  horses  and  turkeys,  for  James  Lick  did  not  believe  in 
hiring  a  man  to  do  what  he  was  capable  of  doing  himself.  He  took  a  pride 
in  his  gardens,  his  horses,  and  his  white  fowls ;  yes,  decidedly  his  greatest  pride 
lay  in  the  immaculate  whiteness  of  all  his  barnyard,  from  the  whitewashed  fences 
to  the  waddling  Japanese  ducks  and  strutting  hens  and  turkeys,  who  seemed 
to  realize  the  pride  that  their  owner  took  in  them,  and  not  without  reason, 
because  they  were  deemed  by  all  Santa  Clara  county  to  be  the  finest  in  the  land. 

Down  by  the  stream,  near  the  old  paper  mill,  which  was  the  home  of  much 
hard  labor  for  Mr.  Lick,  was  the  picnic  ground  of  all  the  children  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. They  were  welcome,  provided  they  did  not  abuse  their  privileges. 
Mr.  Lick  graciously  gave  to  them  from  his  gardens,  but  the  boys  of  the  country 
around  knew  that  they  were  forbidden  to  go  into  the  yards  or  orchards  when 
he  was  not  there,  so  they  were  always  delighted  to  find  the  owner  of  their  play- 
ground about  the  house.  Large  bunches  of  luscious  grapes,  deep  purple,  among 
the  green  leaves  and  trailing  tendrils  which  thickly  covered  the  arbor,  hung  tempt- 
ingly for  many  little  hands  to  gather.  As  it  was  mentioned  before,  Clorinda  was 
a  very  little  girl,  and  the  coolness  of  the  fruit  tempted  her  appetite  so  that  many 
of  her  memories  play  upon  the  spot,  not  far  from  the  big  house,  which  was  shaded 
from  the  hot,  summer  breezes  by  the  masses  of  heavy  leaves  which  trailed  up  and 
over  the  long  arbor.  She  remembers  best  the  things  which  appealed  to  her  child- 
ish fancies — the  great  extent  of  grounds,  both  wild  and  cultivated ;  the  huge,  juicy 
peach,  cooled  in  the  clear  water  that  babbled  down  by  the  mill.  But  most  clearly 
of  all  looms  up  in  her  memory  the  big,  erect  man,  who  inspired  awe  in  the  small 
heart  of  this  little  girl.    When  he  spoke,  however,  his  voice  was  kindly  and  gentle. 

So  she  still  holds  his  memory  dear,  and  is  proud  to  recount  her  personal  as- 
sociation with  Mr.  Lick  to  those  of  us  who  have  since  learned  to  love  and  respect 
him  for  his  public  service. 

Hazel  Elander,  '15. 
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2£atljlmt  ifflana  SIfmBa  Atttorson 


Kathleen    Maria    Theresa   came    clear    around    the 

Horn, 
In  clothes  of  finest  homespun  and  nary  a  bit  worn. 
She  hailed  from   New  York  City   in  the  days   of 

forty-three. 
And  such  an  educated  doll  you'd  ne'er  expect  to 

see. 

Now    Kathleen    Maria   Theresa,    we're    very    loath 

to  say, 
Began   a   life   of   hardships   commencing   with    the 

day 
She    accompanied    the    captain    of    the    good    ship 

Sarah  Barbor 
That  caused  her  introduction  to  our  much  beloved 

harbor. 


MISS  ANDERSON 


The  first  misfortunes  met  with  concerned  an  inconsiderate  brother 

Despite  emphatic  pleadings  of  an  ever-loving  mother. 

And  Kathleen  Maria  Theresa  suffers  greatly  to  this  day 

From  the  effects  of  target  practice,  though  they  saved  her  from  the  fray. 

Kathleen  Maria  Theresa  had  another  narrow  escape, 

Which  distorted  her  lovely  figure  and  rendered  a  lifeless  shape, 

For,  robed  in  gorgeous  flannel   of  very  brightest   red, 

She  attracted  a  cow's  attention ;  both  Maria  and  mistress  fled. 

Now,  in  the  scurry  and  bustle  to  hide  poor  frightened  Kathleen, 
The  little  mistress  in  terror  let  her  fall  into  a  stream. 
Resuscitation  came  at  last,  but  oh  how  Kathleen   fared ! 
For  her  lovely  pink  complexion  could  never  be  repaired. 

To  her  devoted  mother's  horror,  once  a  Russian  diplomat 
Upon  poor  Maria  Theresa  most  inconsequently  sat. 
But  a  pin  upon  her  bodice  caused  the  diplomat  to  rise ; 
It  averted  a  calamity,  but  created  some  surprise. 

With  this  last  sad  episode  on  Kathleen's  delicate  frame, 

We'll  leave  it  to  the  public  to  decide  who  was  to  blame. 

Whether  Kathleen's  conspired  vengeance  or  her  mistress'  love  for  fun ; 

For  we  cannot  coax  a  word  from  Kathleen — she's  as  quiet  as  a  nun. 

At  this  point  of  the  story,  we  must  let  her  rest  in  peace, 

But  our  memory  of  that  young  lady  will  never,  never  cease. 

And  when  we  scowl  and  grumble  and  think  we're  up  a  stump, 

We'll  think  of  poor  Kathleen  Maria,  who  survived  full  many  a  bump. 

Florence  Winter,  '16. 
Frances  De  Vere,  '16. 
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A  Page  iFrom  tl^r  fast 

A  letter  written  by  John  Sutter  from  New  Helvetia,  California  in  184/  to 
his  brother,  Andrew  Sutter,  at  Chnr,  Graubinden,  Switzerland,  edited  by 
T.  Maas,  ' ij,  the  great  grandson  of  Andrezv  Sutter. 

February  10,  1847. 
My  beloved  and  respected  Brother : 

I  have  received  after  much  delay  your  letter  bringing  the  sad  news  that 
our  father  has  succumbed  from  the  injuries  received  from  the  falling  of  a  full 
cheese  upon  his  body.  Alas !  his  decease  came  soon  after  that  of  our  beloved 
mother,  may  they  both  rest  in  peace. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  during  the  tedious  rainy  season  of  this  country 
against  the  time  I  can  again  go  down  the  river  to  the  San  Francisco  Mission 
where  this  missive  may  await  the  next  steamer  day.  Indeed  the  climate  is 
salubrious,  but  as  to  rain,  it  is  certainly  curious.  The  year  may  be  divided  into 
two  seasons,  the  wet  in  which  it  can  rain  but  may  not,  and  the  dry  season  in 
which  it  can  not  rain  but  occasionally  does. 

You  know  by  previous  communications  of  my  wanderings  to  the  North 
Alaska  country  and  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Upon  my  return  to  the  shores  of 
America  I  went  to  Mexico,  having  had  a  brilliant  account  of  the  treasures  to  be 
had  there.  My  military  training  stood  me  in  good  stead,  for  I  was  able  to  be 
of  service  to  the  government,  for  which  I  was  given  a  grant  of  land  in  Alta 
California  lying  to  the  north.  I  was  given  my  choice  of  location  but  chose 
what  to  me  was  a  reminder  of  my  Switzerland,  a  goodly  stretch  at  the  junction 
of  the  Sacramento  and  American  rivers,  with  the  high  Sierras  in  the  background. 
My  holdings  are  extensive.  In  truth  I  have  not  yet  beheld  them  in  the  entire. 
I  named  my  new  home  New  Helvetia,  in  honor  of  the  ancient  Roman  title  of  our 
fatherland.  A  crude  stockade  and  fort  were  my  first  concern  as  the  native 
Indians  are  at  times  none  too  friendly.  I  have  improved  upon  them  now  and 
Sutter's  Fort  may  still  live  in  history.  I  have  builded  me  a  mill  and  contemplate 
the  erection  of  another  soon.  The  Lord  has  prospered  me  in  this  new  country 
and  I  now  possess  several  thousand  head  of  cattle,  by  which  a  man's  worldly 
possessions  are  estimated  here.  I  can  see  your  eyes  grow  large  and  you  question 
who  there  is  in  this  raw  country  to  care  for  the  milk  and  make  the  cheese  of  so 
great  a  herd.  But  it  is  not  with  us  as  with  you  in  the  Alps.  Our  cattle  are 
raised  for  the  hides  and  tallow  and  we  scarcely  know  the  taste  of  butter.  In  the 
care  of  this  estate  John  has  proven  himself  all  that  a  father  could  wish. 

All  is  not  so  peaceful  as  this  missive  may  picture ;  indeed  unsettled  times  are 
with  us.  Dissatisfaction  between  the  Americans,  whose  numbers  are  slowly 
increasing,  and  the  Mexican  government,  has  long  existed.  Vallejo,  my  intimate 
friend,  and  I,  are  both  of  a  mind  that  it  will  be  well  if  the  enterprising  Yankees 
take  over  the  government 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  been  greatly  concerned  by  the  rumor  that 
a  large  party  of  emigrants  under  the  leadership  of  one  Donner  is  lost  in  the 
Sierras  while  on  their  way  to  this  country.  I,  myself  have  sent  out  a  rescue 
party  and  now  have  grave  fears  for  their  safety  as  well,  as  the  snows  are 
unusually  heavy  this  year. 

I  have  less  leisure  of  late  as  I  have  as  guests,  Fremont,  an  American  officer, 
with  a  body  of  soldiery.  What  is  less  to  my  liking  they  have  quartered  prisoners 
on  me  also.  Fremont  brings  a  curious  tale  of  a  change  of  affairs  in  Sonoma 
where  a  republic  has  been  set  up.     He  thinks  the  matter  is  serious  enough  to 
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warrant  the  lowering  of  the  Mexican  flag  at  my  fort.  In  its  place  has  been 
raised  a  curious  device  known  as  the  "Bear  Flag,"  though  the  Californians 
under  Alverado  and  Castro  mistake  the  beast  for  a  pig. 

****** 

Tell  my  nephews,  John  and  Josua,  that  if  they  were  with  me  each  would 
have  a  fine  horse  to  race  with.  Horse  racing  is  one  of  the  diversions  of  this 
people  who,  on  the  whole,  I  find  to  be  kindly  and  hospitable ;  with  all,  they  carry 
pride  to  a  foolish  issue  and  have  not  our  idea  of  industry  and  frugality.  Bear 
my  love  to  Christine  and  Barbara.  They  would  enjoy  the  gay  fandangoes  and 
feasts  we  have  here,  though  the  cock  fighting  and  bull  baiting  would  shock  their 
gentle  souls.  I  shall  plan  to  send  you  all  remembrances  of  your  far  distant 
relative  as  well  as  more  substantial  help  when  the  opportunity  affords  in  the 
finding  of  a  trustworthy  messenger. 

May  the  Lord  preserve  and  prosper  you  all,  is  the  wish  of  your  loving 
brother. 

John  A.  Sutter. 
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The  first  commercial  crop  of  rice  in  California  was  grown  in  1912  on  adobe 
soil,  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  near  Biggs.  The  profits  from  this  1400-acre  crop 
were  very  large.  Two  years  later  we  find  that  there  were  five  times  as  many 
acres  given  over  to  rice  in  this  State. 

Although  we  have  many  rice  fields,  rice  can  not  be  raised  unless  there  is 
water  near  at  hand,  so  that  irrigation  is  an  important  feature  in  its  culture. 
The  water  must  be  applied  at  a  uniform  depth  for  several  days,  and  the  land 
must  be  level  enough  to  keep  the  water  on  it.  Under  the  surface  of  the  soil 
there  should  be  a  subsoil  that  is  impervious  to  water,  which  prevents  it  from 
seeping  through  the  ground.  The  next  important  thing  is  the  method  of  drain- 
ing, for  good  drainage  is  necessary  to  get  the  land  in  condition  quickly  for 
harvesting. 

Many  of  the  rice  fields  of  California  are  in  Butte,  although  at  Kerman,  a 
city  a  few  miles  from  Fresno,  we  find  a  considerable  acreage.  This  field  is  sit- 
uated at  a  place  where  no  other  grain  was  ever  raised  with  success.  The  reason 
for  this  was  because  of  the  alkali  present.  As  I  said  before,  water  is  an  essential 
factor  in  the  culture  of  rice,  but,  strange  to  say,  there  is  no  river  from  which 
water  can  be  gotten  in  this  region,  and  so  farmers  must  rely  exclusively  on  wells. 

The  water  is  pumped  by  a  powerful  centrifugal  pump  to  which  a  General 
Electric  motor  is  attached.  It  is  remarkable  to  see  the  amount  of  water  pumped 
from  this  boring.  One  can  realize  it  when  he  is  told  that  it  supplies  the  whole 
field. 

The  larger  part  of  the  rice  crop  in  California  is  on  black  adobe  soil,  which 
contains  about  five  per  cent  of  clay.  During  the  dry  season  it  breaks  at  the  sur- 
face into  blocks.  In  Sacramento,  the  silt  loam,  a  light  brown  solid,  is  well  adapted 
to  rice,  and  there  are  many  other  clay  soils  in  California  that  have  been  used  with 
success. 

The  average  yield  of  soils,  whose  surface  contains  a  high  alkali,  has  been 
large.  If  the  alkali  is  to  be  removed,  we  find  that  it  is  done  with  no  expense,  as 
the  irrigation  water  carries  it  off.  This  bears  out  the  fact  that  with  thorough 
drainage,  and  an  ample  supply  of  water  for  irrigation,  rice  may  be  profitably 
used  to  reclaim  these  alkali  lands,  for  rice  is  more  resistant  to  alkali  salts  than 
any  other  cereal. 

In  rice  culture  the  prepration  of  the  seed  bed  is  first.  The  soil  is  plowed 
deep,  and  a  good  drainage  is  provided  so  as  to  let  the  winter  rains  wash  out  the 
alkali.  The  rice  is  then  sowed  into  the  ground  about  two  inches,  so  that  the 
water  will  not  carry  the  seed  off. 
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The  proper  time  to  sow  rice  in  California  is  the  first  of  April,  as  it  takes 
about  six  months  to  mature  a  crop  of  it. 

The  water  used  for  irrigation  of  rice  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  is  obtained 
by  gravity  from  the  Sacramento  River.  In  other  places,  and  in  the  south,  deep 
flowing  wells  are  used.  Because  of  the  continuous  submergence  at  a  uniform 
depth,  for  the  growing  of  rice,  only  level  land  with  a  good  slope  for  drainage 
is  used.  The  field  is  inclosed  by  strong  embankments,  and  is  so  sub-divided  that 
each  subfield  shall  have  a  surface  level  enough  to  hold  the  irrigation  water  at 
the  required  depth.  The  conditions  are  obtained  by  constructing  field  levees  on 
lines  at  distances  which  during  submergence  will  hold  water  at  an  average  depth 
of  five  or  six  inches.  The  levees  are  just  high  enough  to  prevent  the  water  from 
over-flowing  into  the  subfields.     They  are  generally  built  low  and  broad. 

Before  the  plants  come  up,  water  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  land  between 
twenty-four  and  forty-eight  hours  after  each  irrigation.  After  the  plants  have 
come  up  the  land  is  submerged  for  thirty  days  at  a  depth  of  five  or  six  inches. 

A  ripe  rice  field  is  rapidly  drained.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to  harvest 
the  crop  at  the  least  expense  of  time  and  labor,  and  to  prevent  the  loss  of  grain. 
It  is  just  as  important  to  provide  means  for  the  removal  of  irrigation  water  from 
the  field  of  ripe  rice  as  it  is  to  provide  means  for  supplying  water  to  the  growing- 
crop.  Poor  drainage  or  the  lack  of  drainage  results  in  under-production,  through 
the  waterlogging  of  the  land  and  the  accumulation  in  the  surface  soil  of  harmful 
salts. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  weeds  which  grow  in  the  rice  fields  of  California 
which  are  very  injurious  to  the  plants.  Barnyard  grass  is  the  worst  of  all,  for 
it  has  taken  possession  of  more  than  two  thousand  acres  of  rice  land  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley,  and  it  is  now  present  in  great  quantities  on  a  considerable 
acreage,  which  will  soon  be  rendered  unprofitable  for  rice  growing  unless  active 
steps  are  taken  for  its  destruction. 

The  production  of  rice  in  California  is  in  its  infancy  as  yet,  but  rice  has 
been  raised  with  success  on  a  small  scale,  and  the  indications  are  that,  after  a 
few  more  difficulties  are  overcome,  large  sections  of  land  will  be  given  over  to  rice 
culture  exclusively,  and  we  will  become  the  leading  rice  State  in  the  country. 

Sylvain  Schwartz,  '17. 


<IH|0  Jtosathb  ilniitatneH  irf  (California 

The  fact  that  the  supply  of  most  chemicals  used  in  the  industries  of  the 
United  States  is  practically  cut  off,  need  cause  no  concern  to  the  American 
people.  With  a  country  as  rich  as  the  United  States  and  with  the  progressive 
and  inventive  population  that  it  has,  this  should  be  considered  a  big  opportunity 
to  make  the  United  States  the  greatest  industrial  nation  in  the  world.  This 
should  cause  much  development  in  the  United  States  and  in  one  State  in  par- 
ticular — the  State  with  the  greatest  possibilities — California. 

Not  only  has  California  the  materials,  the  conditions  necessary  and  the 
markets,  but  its  industries  are  closely  connected.  This  means  a  great  deal,  for 
one  industry  which  depends  on  another  for  its  material  will  naturally  keep  that 
other  industry  going,  and  all  will  be  working  for  each  other  as  well  as  for 
themselves. 

The  farmers  are  worrying  about  the  high  price  of  potash,  phosphoric  acid 
and  other  materials  used  in  fertilizing.  Most  of  these  materials  are  imported 
and  the  supply  being  cut  off,  the  price  rises.  This  makes  the  price  of  foodstuffs 
rise  and  causes  hard  times.     California  could  supply  enough  potash  and  other 
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materials  used  in  fertilizing  to  last  the  United  States  indefinitely.  These  materials 
could  all  be  obtained  from  the  seaweed  or  kelp  found  along  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia. If  this  great  industry  were  developed,  the  United  States  would  not  need 
to  worry  about  potash  for  powder  or  other  things  for  a  long  time,  for  the  supply 
of  seaweed  is  inexhaustible,  that  is,  seaweed  grows  very  rapidly  and  can  be 
harvested  twice  a  year,  thus  it  would  not  take  long-  for  more  to  grow  in  place 
of  that  which  was  removed.  The  amount  of  potash  consumed  in  the  United 
States  is  enormous,  and  the  raw  material  in  the  United  States  would  greatly 
surpass  the  demand  if  it  were  only  developed. 

There  are  the  raw  materials  in  California  that  could  be  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  wood  dye.  At  present  we  import  all  of  our  dyes  from  Germany  and 
are  dependent  upon  foreign  manufacturers  for  dyes  which  are  used  in  American 
industries. 

There  is  great  opportunity  for  electro-chemical  industries  in  California.  The 
water  power  in  California  is  estimated  at  about  three  and  one-half  million  horse- 
power. Of  this  great  power,  there  is  only  about  eight  per  cent  developed.  This 
power  could  be  turned  into  electric  power  and  the  electricity  could  be  used  in 
electro-chemical  and  electro-metallurgical  industries.  This  power  could  be  cheaply 
transmitted  to  the  sea,  and  industries  could  start  along  the  coast  where  there  is 
good  transportation. 

We  get  salt  from  the  sea,  and  this  salt  could  be  changed  into  caustic-soda 
and  bleaching  powder.  It  is  an  established  fact  that  a  caustic-soda  plant  could 
be  operated  most  successfully  and  profitably  on  the  coast  of  California. 

It  is  a  shame  that  California,  one  of  the  leaders  in  gold  production,  should 
have  to  depend  upon  other  sources  than  her  own  for  cyanide.  This  chemical 
is  used  extensively  in  the  gold  industry,  and  is  now  very  expensive,  but  it  could 
be  made  in  California  at  a  very  low  price,  for  California  has  the  raw  material, 
the  market  close  at  hand  and  the  electric  power  necessary. 

Sweden  and  Norway  are  taking  the  nitrogen  from  the  air  to  make  fertilizer. 
This  would  be  one  of  California's  greatest  industries,  if  only  it  were  developed. 
The  electric  power  in  California  would  make  more  nitrogen  fertilizer  than 
Norway  and  Sweden  now  make,  and  make  it  cheaper. 

There  are  large  deposits  of  high-grade  iron  ore  in  California,  which,  if 
worked  would  make  California  a  great  iron  and  steel  producing-  State.  There 
are  oil  and  charcoal,  hydro-electric  power  and  limestone  found  abundantly  and 
cheaply  in  California,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  California  iron  and  steel  should 
not  be  in  all  of  the  markets  in  the  world,  and  "California"  steel  set  as  a  standard 
for  all  others.  We  have  all  of  the  materials  with  which  to  make  the  furnaces : 
magnesite,  which  is  the  purest  found  anywhere  ;  fire  clay,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  refractory  found ;  and  asbestos,  which  is  mixed  with  fire  clay  and  used  for 
furnace  lining. 

California  has  oil  and  wood.  This  wood  could  be  carefully  cut  and  made 
into  charcoal ;  the  by-products  from  the  distillation  of  wood  could  be  used  for 
making  organic  chemicals  such  as  carbolic  acid,  dyes  and  other  industrial 
necessities. 

The  resources  of  California  are  unlimited  and  there  are  hundreds  of  other 
industries  that  are  of  great  importance,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  aluminum, 
calcium  carbide  and  lampblack. 

B.  A.  Wilbrand,  Jr.,  '16. 
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§rij0nl  QlnttBtttutinn 

We  have  recently  adopted  a  constitution  for  the  student  body  of  the  Lick- 
Wilmerding  School  and  the  wheels  of  our  new  governmental  machine  are  turning 
in  accordance  to  the  plan  incorporated  in  this  new  constitution. 

A  great  deal  of  careful  thought  and  study  was  necessary  in  solving  the  per- 
plexing problems  that  have  arisen  when  two  separate  and  distinct  student-body 
governments  were  put  into  the  melting-pot  and  made  into  one, — a  much  better  and 
a  more  complete  constitution  than  either  of  the  former.  Much  credit  must  be 
given  to  the  Advisory  Board,  working  with  the  Director,  which  have  so  ably 
accomplished  this  work. 

Since  the  students  and  faculty  of  the  Lick-Wilmerding  School  have  adopted 
this  constitution  and  thereby  made  of  it  a  real,  live  working  governmental  ma- 
chine, we  must  consider  that  it  is  they  who  have  really  made  it  and  set  its  wheels  to 
turning.  It  is  they  who  are  the  engineers  of  it  and  it  is  clearly  evident  that  the 
smoothness  and  the  efficiency  of  this  governmental  machine  and  the  excellence 
of  its  product  will  depend  upon  whether  these  engineers  know  their  machinery, 
its  parts,  its  capacity,  and  its  proper  use. 

In  order  that  we,  the  engineers,  may  more  thoroughly  and  more  readily 
understand  this  new  constitutional  machine,  the  chart  on  the  opposite  page  has 
been  prepared.  Perhaps  this  graphic  representation  of  the  constitution,  show- 
ing the  necessary  and  important  parts  with  their  true  relationships  to  each  other 
will  help  us  to  this  understanding. 

The  large  rectangle  at  the  top  represents  the  Lick-Wilmerding  Student-Body. 
To  this,  the  many  parts  of  the  government  are  related  as  shown  by  the  connecting 
lines. 

The  circles,  directly  below  this  rectangle,  indicate  officers  elected  by  the 
student  body.  Lines  from  some  of  these  extend  to  a  rectangle  marked,  "The 
Board  of  Control,"  and  show  how  that  important  board  is  constituted.  Two 
members  of  this  board,  its  secretary  and  the  auditor-treasurer,  are  not  elected 
by  the  student  body.  The  importance  of  the  Board  of  Control  is  further  shown 
by  the  lines  drawn  from  it  to  rectangles,  showing  its  jurisdiction  over  elections, 
amendments,  organizations,  finances,  and  by-laws. 

Connecting  dotted  lines  show  how  the  finance  committee  is  formed. 
The  inherent  relationship  existing  between  the  student  body  and  the  amend- 
ments and  the  organizations,  or  school  activities,  is  shown. 

The  duties  and  privileges  of  the  student  body  are  given  in  summary. 
The  relationship  of  the  very  important  advisory  committee,  consisting  of 
the  Director  and  two  appointed  faculty  members  is  well  shown.  Relation  lines 
show  the  power  of  approval  and  veto,  which  is  given  the  Director,  over  by-laws, 
amendments,  and  elections.  The  right  of  the  Director  to  appoint  the  Purchasing 
Agent,  Auditor-Treasurer,  and  the  two  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  is 
also  shown. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  go  into  full  detail  to  show  everything  in  the 
constitution  as  this  would  have  destroyed  the  graphic  value  of  the  chart.  Refer- 
ences to  articles  and  sections  of  the  constitution  have  been  given  instead,  and  will 
prove  useful.  Neither  are  the  by-laws  given,  since  they  have  not  yet  been  made 
and,  when  made,  are  not  a  part  of  the  constitution  but  are  in  accordance  with  it 
and  subsidiary  although,  of  course,  very  important. 

Let  each  student  make  a  careful  survey  of  this  chart  of  our  machine  of 
government.  Let  us  note  the  relationships  expressed  through  the  various  con- 
necting lines ;  and  let  us  note  also  the  references  to  the  constitution.  This  will 
give  us  a  pretty  good  understanding  of  our  constitution  and  make  us  more  pro- 
ficient engineers  in  running  our  governmental  machine  accurately  and  smoothly. 
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The  first  big"  rally  of  the  quarter  occurred  on  Monday  morning,  October 
19th.  President  Winter  evidently  realizes  the  value  of  9  o'clock  assemblies,  for 
all  the  girls  were  full  of  "pep"  and  wide-awake  enthusiasm. 

In  order  that  the  Freshmen  might  acquire  the  Lux  spirit  which  they  might 
hitherto  have  failed  to  imbibe,  the  upper  classmen  were  urged  to  demonstrate 
their  musical  ability.  Some  very  (un ) melodious  sounds  issued  forth,  and  the 
Freshies  actually  appreciated  our  class  songs.  At  least  they  listened  very  at- 
tentively and  promised  to  entertain  with  one  of  their  own  at  the  succeeding  rally. 
We  are  expectantly  waiting. 

Miss  De  Vere  spoke  of  the  wonders  of  the  coming  issue  of  the  L.-W.-L.  Life. 

Next  in  turn  came  Miss  Beard,  urging  all  to  come  out  to  the  basketball 
practice. 

Miss  Woll  imparted  the  information  that  although  the  stringed  orchestra 
had  been  practicing  behind  closed  doors  (perhaps  it  was  best)  that  such  an  or- 
ganization really  existed,  but  could  get  along  better  with  a  few  more  members. 

Miss  Otto  delighted  us  with  welcome  news  concerning  Student  Body  and 
Class  dues.  Owing  to  the  surplus  amount  in  the  treasury,  dues  will  be  just  half 
of  that  paid  formerly. 

The  rally  closed  with  some  real  yelling,  led  by  Miss  Bernice  Wall. 

iExntratotta 

Numerous  excurisons  have  been  made  to  the  Exposition,  for  study,  and 
have  proved  exceedingly  valuable. 

On  Friday,  September  20th,  the  Normal  II  Class  studied  linens  and  com- 
mercial fibres,  under  the  guidance  of  Miss  Stewart.  On  the  same  day  Miss  Otto 
accompanied  the  Freshmen  to  a  lecture  on  Humane  Education. 

The  Sophomores  visited  the  Federal  Health  Exhibit,  October  20th,  with  Miss 
Beard,  and  enjoyed  a  lecture  on  hygiene.. 

On  October  21st,  Miss  Miller  guided  the  Junior  Class  in  the  study  of  paper 
currency,  and  later  of  California  wild  flowers. 

The  last  visit  to  date,  October  28th,  was  taken  by  the  Normal  II  Class,  with 
Miss  Woll  and  Mrs.  Higley  in  charge.  The  object  was  the  study  of  biological 
"laboratory  equipment. 

Sjoapitalitg 

The  members  of  the  St.  Anne's  Mothers'  Club  spent  a  delightful  afternoon 
at  Lux  on  October  19th.  They  were  the  guests  of  honor  at  the  tea  served  by  the 
Normal  II  eirls. 
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The  Lux  Sophomore  party  in  honor  of  the  Lux-Lick- Wilmerding  Seniors 
was  certainly  a  success.  The  originality  of  thought  shown  in  the  entertainment 
was  an  agreeable  surprise  to  every  one,  and  created  much  favorable  comment. 
The  decorations  were  wonderfully  pretty  and  the  refreshments  delicious.  Dancing 
concluded  an  exceedingly  pleasant  afternoon. 

A  textile  demonstration  and  lecture  was  given  in  Seminar  by  the  Nor- 
mal II  girls.  The  subject  was  "Textile  Tests,"  and  was  designed  to  create  a  spirit 
of  demand  for  textile  legislation,  so  that  legislation  will  affect  textiles  as  well 
as  food  and  drugs.  The  subject  was  handled  with  skill,  and  proved  of  practical 
use  to  all. 

You  cannot  imagine  how  quickly  Seminar  period  flew  Thursday,  October 
21st,  unless,  of  course,  you  were  present  to  hear  the  story  of  Mrs.  Whitcomb. 
Her  jolly  manner  was  quaintly  charming  and  the  wit  and  humor,  woven  so 
cleverly  into  her  reminiscences,  reflected  the  enthusiasm  of  the  early  days  of  San 
Francisco  and  California. 

When  Mrs.  Whitcomb  concluded  her  exceedingly  interesting  story,  she  left 
us  with  the  impressions  that  an  elixir  of  eternal  youth  could  hardly  be  more 
rejuvenating  than  her  recollections  of  early  California. 

On  Friday,  October  22d,  Miss  Mary  C.  Murphy,  who  is  a  representative  of 
the  Elizabeth  McCormick  Memorial  Fund  at  the  Exposition,  discussed,  in  Sem- 
inar, the  possibilities  of  the  open-air  schools  as  a  new  and  promising  field  of 
activity  in  the  educational  world.  Miss  Murphy  fully  convinced  every  one  that 
a  good  and  sufficient  supply  of  air  is  the  first  requisite  for  good  health,  and  not 
only  healthy  but  also  physically  defective  children  would  benefit  by  the  training 
offered  in  the  open-air  school. 

£ux  ®n> hie  (Elrf  (Elub 

The  Treble  Clef  Club,  which  is  really  a  special  Lux  glee  club,  is  having  a 
series  of  try-outs  from  which  the  members  will  be  selected.  The  object  of  the 
organization  is  to  furnish  any  special  music  which  an  occasion  may  demand.  The 
Treble  Clef  has  proven  itself  of  great  value  in  the  past,  and  we  are  anxiously 
waiting  for  it  to  "really  begin." 

Hux  Srbattng 

Debating  is  creating  much  stir  and  enthusiasm  at  Lux.  The  Senior  team 
met  and  defeated  the  Junior  team,  thereby  winning  the  school  championship. 
The  victors  are  to  debate  Lick- Wilmerding,  November  27th — the  first  league 
debate  of  the  year.  The  question,  a  very  interesting  one,  is  stated,  "Resolved, 
That  the  United  States  is  justified  in  exporting  munitions  of  war  to  the  belliger- 
ent nations,"  the  affirmative  being  upheld  by  Lux. 

GUje  (iutbonr  Sally 

The  rally  on  October  5th  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  practicing  the  march- 
ing for  the  parade  on  L.-W.-L.  Day  at  the  Fair.  Much  spirit  was  shown.  The 
classes  assembled  at  different  parts  of  the  yard  or  serpentined  around,  yelling 
their  respective  class  yells,  until  the  different  "generals"  and  "colonels"  appointed 
by  the  Faculty  to  each  class  formed  them  into  ranks.  After  the  Lux  girls  had 
appeared  on  the  scene  the  whole  Student  Body  marched  up  and  down  the  yard 
to  the  music  furnished  by  the  orchestra. 
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At  last,  to  the  relief  of  all,  they  were  allowed  to  stop  and  assemble  before  the 
platform  for  the  main  part  of  the  rally. 

After  a  selection  from  the  orchestra,  President  Klein  of  the  Alumni  gave  an 
outline  of  the  events  which  they  had  planned  for  the  L.-W.-L.  Day. 

Next,  Boruck,  the  famed  orator,  and  a  member  of  our  Alumni,  gave  some 
suggestions  on  the  spirit  we  would  have  to  arouse  to  make  the  day  a  thoroughly 
successful  one. 

A  splendid  vocal  solo  was  then  given  by  Miss  Sheldon  of  Lux.  Following 
this,  the  Lux  hymns  were  sung  by  the  girls,  under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Miller, 
after  which  Miss  Denny  led  the  whole  Student  Body  in  the  "L.-W.-L.  Song." 

The  Exposition  was  represented  by  Mr.  Felt,  whose  conscientious  labors 
made  our  coming  day  at  the  Fair  a  reality.  He  gave  a  fine  talk  on  what  the  day 
should  mean  to  all  of  us. 

A  march  played  by  the  orchestra  ended  the  rally. 

On  October  7th  a  rally  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  final  plans 
for  the  Day  at  the  Exposition. 

After  the  class  yelling  had  ceased,  President  Gavin  made  a  few  remarks 
about  the  Day,  in  which  he  stated  that  there  might  be  a  "chicken  race"  on  the 
Marina,  if  enough  chickens  could  be  gotten.  This,  of  course,  created  some  excite- 
ment among  the  fellows. 

Buckley  told  us  about  the  athletic  events  that  would  be  held  .  Next,  the  two 
football  teams  were  heard  from.  Captain  McCartney  assured  us  that  the  Blues 
would  be  victorious,  while  Captain  Johnson  said  that  the  Grays  would  wipe  up 
the  earth  with  the  Blues. 

Mr.  Wood  told  us  about  entering  the  Scott-street  gate,  and  read  off  the 
names  of  the  different  members  of  the  Faculty  that  would  be  in  charge  of  the 
respective  classes. 

Mr.  Felt  of  the  Exposition  in  his  speech  said  that  we  need  not  fear  that  our 
day  would  be  surpassed  by  any  other  school. 

Bradley  informed  us  about  the  eats  we  would  have  for  dinner  at  Young's 
restaurant. 

Mr.  Merrill  asked  all  of  us  to  bring  our  school  pennants  to  carry  in  the  pa- 
rade.   He  also  spoke  about  the  dance  that  would  be  held  in  the  Missouri  Building. 

Mr.  Heymann  appeared  on  the  platform  with  a  "42-centimeter"  chart  of  the 
route  of  the  parade,  the  positions  the  classes  would  occupy  during  the  exercises, 
and  the  formation  of  the  students  for  the  picture  that  would  be  taken. 

The  L.-W.-L.  Song,"  led  by  Miss  Denny  was  sung  with  great  success. 

"Doc"  Anderson  practiced  the  Missouri  yell  with  the  fellows,  with  good 
results.     The  rally  was  concluded  by  giving  a  few  of  the  school  yells. 

®Ije  IGtrk-Htlmerdtng  (Camera  (Club 

The  interest  in  the  Camera  Club  is  rapidly  growing  as  is  concretely  shown 
by  the  large  number  of  new  members  who  have  joined  the  organization  during 
the  past  quarter. 

With  this  increase  in  membership  there  has  been  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  demand  for  dark-room  supplies,  to  meet  which,  a  large  quantity  of 
chemicals  has  been  purchased. 

Plans  are  already  being  made  for  the  competition  which  will  take  place 
shortly  after  the  spring  vacation.  Due  to  our  increased  membership  this  event 
is  expected  to  be  a  greater  success  than  ever  before.  As  there  are  many  advanced 
workers  to  be  found  among  the  under-class  men,  keen  competition  for  the 
honors  is  assured. 
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After  weeks  of  preparation  the  day  of  days  had  arrived.  A  little  before  10 
o'clock  everybody  had  assembled  before  the  Scott-street  entrance.  The  Seniors, 
with  their  black  and  gold  bow  ties ;  the  Juniors  and  the  Sophomores,  with  their 
armbands,  and  the  Freshmen  with  their  pennants,  together  with  the  Lux  girls  in 
white  and  gold,  and  last  but  not  least  the  Alumni — all  were  there  in  the  best  of 
spirits  and  behavior  as  fitted  the  occasion. 

At  10 :30  the  entire  body  poured  through  the  gates  and  quickly  formed  into 
ranks  for  the  parade.  Then,  preceded  by  the  Official  Band,  the  Student  Body 
marched  in  perfect  order  to  the  Court  of  the  Universe,  through  the  arch  of  the 
Tower  of  Jewels,  over  which  the  letters  "L.-W.-L."  set  with  jewels,  glittered  and 
sparkled  in  the  morning  sun. 

The  morning  exercises,  held  in  the  Court,  opened  with  the  "Star  Spangled 
Banner,"  played  by  the  School  Orchestra,  which  is  to  be  commended  on  its  splen- 
did showing. 

As  the  strains  of  music  died,  Mr.  Rudolph  Taussig"  rose  and  gave  a  speech 
of  welcome  and  commemoration,  in  which  he  presented  the  school  with  a  bronze 
plaque  as  a  mark  of  distinction. 

Director  George  A.  Merrill,  in  response,  told  of  the  part  which  the  former 
Lick  and  Wilmerding  graduates  had  performed  in  the  building  of  the  Exposition, 
and  thanked  the  Exposition  officials  for  the  honor  that  they  had  bestowed  upon  us. 

"Come  to  California,"  a  vocal  solo,  by  Miss  Sheldon  of  Lux,  was  the  next 
feature  of  the  program. 

Following  the  speech  of  Mr.  Frank  W.  Sims,  in  behalf  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
School,  the  Lux  hymn  rose  from  the  Lux  girls. 

The  L.-W.-L.  Alumni  Association,  represented  by  President  Klein,  extended 
a  welcome  to  the  combined  schools,  and  desired  our  co-operation  in  order  to  make 
the  day  a  thoroughly  successful  one. 

After  another  selection  from  the  orchestra,  Student  Body  President  John  E. 
Gavin  extended  on  behalf  of  the  Student  Body  their  hearty  thanks  to  President 
Moore  and  other  Exposition  officials  who  made  an  "L.-W.-L.  Day"  at  the  Fair 
possible. 

Following  a  notable  address  by  Mr.  Murdock,  the  entire  school  rose  and 
sang  the  L.-W.-L.  Hymn.  Then  the  Court  resounded  as  Anderson  led  the  fellows 
during  the  Alibebo,  Brac-ity-ax,  Siren  and  China  yells,  which  ended  the  note- 
worthy exercises. 

Some  of  the  students  now  went  to  lunch,  while  others  went  to  the  Press 
Building  to  register  their  names  in  the  Historian's  book. 

At  about  i  o'clock  everybody  reassembled  at  the  Press  Building,  where  an 
informal  reception  was  held  and  the  participants'  names  registered. 

Most  of  the  fellows  during  this  time  serpentined  around  the  edge  of  the 
pool  in  front  of  the  building,  yelling  the  School  yells  and  singing  the  School 
songs. 

When  the  official  photographer  arrived,  the  Students,  the  Alumni  and  the 
Faculty  ranged  themselves,  with  the  L.-W.-L.  pennants  and  banners,  in  a  semi- 
circle to  have  their  photograph  taken.  A  unique  feature  of  the  picture  was  that 
some  of  the  fellows  appeared  twice  in  it,  by  running  in  back  of  the  camera  as  it 
slowly  moved  around. 

The  next  event  on  the  program  was  the  flight  by  Niles,  from  the  Marina,  so 
everybody  moved  thither.  The  classes  marched  down  in  bodies,  making  the  echoes 
from  their  yells  resound  from  the  courts  and  arches.   ' 

Sharp  at  two,  Niles  rose  from  the  Marina  as  the  Students  gave  "three  for 
Charley  Niles."  When  he  was  at  a  height  of  about  ioo  feet  he  dropped  a  gilded 
football,  with  a  pennant  attached,  on  the  Marina.     After  some  loops  and  "falling 
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leaf"  stunts,  he  returned  to  earth.  As  he  was  walking  hack  across  the  field  he 
was  surrounded  by  the  fellows  and  lifted  to  their  shoulders,  while  everybody 
cheered.  Upon  giving  a  short  speech  he  was  let  down,  to  continue  his  way  to 
the  hangar  with  a  smile  on  his  face. 

Then  came  the  athletic  games.  The  first  event  was  a  io-man  relay  race 
between  the  four  classes.  After  some  hard  running  the  '17  Class  won  by  a  fair 
margin. 

The  next  feature  was  a  unique  one,  consisting  of  a  joust  between  eight 
knights,  armed  with  padded  poles,  and  mounted  upon  other  fellows,  who  acted 
as  chargers.  Each  knight  was  decorated  by  a  Lux  girl,  who  served  as  his  lady, 
with  a  ribbon  and  a  sign  announcing  his  title.  After  a  fierce  fight,  four  of  the 
knights  were  unhorsed.  Since  the  lances  were  not  very  durable,  the  finals  could 
not  be  held,  the  last  knight  to  unhorse  his  man  being  crowned  as  the  victor. 

Before  the  jousts  the  basketball  teams  played  an  exciting  half. 

After  this  the  chief  event  of  the  afternoon  took  place,  which  was  a  football 
game  between  the  Grays,  under  Captain  Johnson,  and  the  Blues,  under  Captain 
McCartney.  During  the  game  the  Student  Body  was  divided  into  two  rooting 
sections,  one  section  yelling  for  the  Blues  and  the  other  for  the  Grays.  After 
two  fast  and  hard-fought  halves  the  Grays  won  by  a  score  of  20-0. 

Between  the  halves  of  the  football  game  the  basketball  teams  finished  their 
second  half. 

As  the  sports  for  the  day  concluded  with  the  football  game,  the  fellows  now 
dispersed  until  dinner,  some  going  to  the  dance  at  the  California  Building,  some 
going  up  the  Zone,  and  others  going  to  the  Food  Products  Building  for  the  free 
grapes. 

Before  6  o'clock  the  classes  already  began  to  serpentine  up  to  Young's  res- 
taurant, which  had  been  engaged  for  the  evening  banquet.  As  the  doors  were 
not  then  opened,  the  fellows  marched  up  and  down  the  street  yelling  for  "eats." 

At  last  the  dinner  was  pronounced  ready,  and  the  crowd  surged  up  the  stairs 
to  the  tables  in  the  gallery,  the  respective  classes  taking  seats  at  the  tables  re- 
served for  them.  When  they  were  seated,  Alibebos,  Brac-ity-axes  and  the  dif- 
ferent class  yells  began  to  fill  the  air.  Much  spirit  was  shown  throughout  the 
splendid  meal,  everybody  being  in  the  best  of  spirits.  Songs  rose  almost  con- 
tinuously from  different  parts  of  the  hall.  New  yells,  such  as  "Roll  Us  the  Rolls" 
and  "We  Want  Water,"  originated  at  the  different  tables  as  the  occasion  arose. 

Mr.  Heymann  made  the  rounds  of  the  different  tables  giving  a  short,  witty 
speech  at  each,  while  Mr.  Hansell,  Miss  Eppard,  Miss  Boulware,  Miss  Rinn,  Miss 
Otto  and  other  members  of  the  Faculty  made  speeches  at  their  respective  tables. 
At  the  Senior  table  "Chief  Dixon"  gave  a  short  but  commendable  line. 

The  Alumni  had  their  banquet  at  the  Inside  Inn,  which,  judging  from  the 
reports,  must  have  been  a  very  enjoyable  affair. 

After  the  banquet  everybody  either  walked,  marched  or  serpentined  down  to 
the  Marina,  again  to  see  the  "Fall  of  Babylon,"  which  was  to  be  especially  fine 
in  honor  of  the  day.  It  proved  to  be  all  that  was  anticipated,  the  fireworks  being 
wonderful. 

Also  in  behalf  of  "L.-W.-L.  Day"  the  Tower  of  Jewels  was  bathed  in  gold, 
which,  against  the  dark  sky,  gave  the  School  colors,  black  and  gold. 

"Now  for  the  dance !"  was  the  cry,  and  everybody  moved  towards  the 
Missouri  Building. 

When  the  School  Orchestra  struck  up  the  first  dance  the  floor  was  crowded 
with  dancing  couples.  A  notable  feature  of  the  dance  was  that  for  the  first  time 
in  school  history  the  one-step  was  danced  at  a  school  dance.  The  fox-trot,  two- 
step,  three-step,  waltz  and  schottische  were  some  of  the  other  dances  of  the 
evening. 

After  a  few  dances  a  flashlight  photograph  was  taken  of  the  whole  assembly. 
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Later  in  the  evening  Mr.  Smith,  the  Commissioner  in  charge  of  the  building,  told 
us  in  a  brief  speech  to  have  the  best  time  we  knew  how  to  have,  and  then  turned 
over  the  whole  building  to  our  disposal.  Anderson  then  led  the  fellows  in  the 
Missouri  yell,  following  which  a  mighty  Alibebo  was  given. 

As  the  night  was  warm  many  danced  in  the  large  court  in  back  of  the  build- 
ing.    A  piano  played  by  one  of  the  fellows  furnished  the  music  for  this. 

The  dancing  continued  until  after  midnight,  when  one  by  one  the  couples 
left  for  home — hoarse,  footsore  and  tired,  but  thoroughly  happy  with  the  thought 
that  the  day  had  been  the  greatest  one  that  they  had  yet  experienced. 

With  the  purchase  of  a  Victrola  by  the  School,  a  new  activity  has  been  orig- 
inated by  Miss  Denny,  in  the  form  of  recitals  to  be  held  during  the  noon-hour. 

The  first  recital,  held  on  Wednesday,  October  20th,  was  opened  by  a  solo, 
entitled  "Fiddle  and  I,"  sung  by  Miss  Hopkinson,  accompanied  by  E.  Johnson, 
violin,  and  Miss  Fredericks,  piano. 

Delius,  who  was  acting  as  chairman,  then  gave  a  brief  outline  of  the  opera, 
"II  Trovatore."  Following  this,  "The  Tempest  of  the  Heart"  and  "Misere"  were 
given  on  the  Victrola. 

Since  the  whistle  cut  the  hour  short,  the  records  entitled  "Tremble,  Ye  Ty- 
rants," "Oh,  Joy!  He's  Saved,"  and  "Naught  on  Earth  is  Left  Me"  were  post- 
poned until  the  next  day. 

The  large  attendance  at  the  recital  proved  that  the  idea  was  a  practical  and 
successful  one,  so  more  of  the  same  will  be  arranged  for  during  the  rest  of  the 
year. 

Hirk-HilmrriUttg  (fihrrljratra 

The  Lick-Wilmerding  Orchestra  this  year  is  a  bigger  and  better  orchestra 
than  has  ever  been  turned  out  by  either  of  the  two  schools.  There  are  about  ten 
fellows  at  every  practice,  and  the  music  that  they  play  is  exceptionally  good. 

Already  the  orchestra  has  made  two  appearances  in  public.  On  the  Lick- 
Wilmerding-Lux  Day  at  the  Fair  they  played  in  the  Court  of  the  Universe  in  the 
morning,  and  in  the  evening  they  played  for  a  dance  in  the  Missouri  Building. 
On  both  of  these  occasions  on  the  same  day  the  music  was  better  than  anyone 
would  expect  from  a  school  orchestra. 

The  orchestra  is  not  only  a  source  of  enjoyment  for  those  who  belong  to  it, 
but  it  is  instructive,  and  every  student  who  plays  any  instrument  is  requested  to 
join  it,  and  to  be  in  Mr.  Hansell's  room  in  the  Wilmerding  building  any  Tuesday 
at  3  no. 

altje  llnga'  (Htjorita 

The  new  Boys'  Chorus  was  duly  organized  on  Thursday,  October  28,  1915. 
A  board  of  directors  was  chosen  consisting  of  "Doc"  Anderson,  chairman,  Delius 
and  Faverman ;  Cahen  was  elected  secretary-treasurer. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Hansell  there  seems  to  be  great  possibilities  in 
this  new  organization. 

The  club  intends  to  produce  many  quartets,  and  their  object  is  to  sing  the 
latest  and  best  of  ballads  and  popular  songs  as  well  as  famous  college  and  school 
songs. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  new  organization  will  stimulate  a  much-needed  interest 
in  the  adoption  and  general  singing  of  suitable  school  and  class  songs. 

The  club  plans  to  meet  every  Thursday  at  3:10  p.  m.  in  Mr.  Hansell's  room, 
Wilmerding  building,  and  a  large  response  is  expected. 
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GJIje  dommerrial  SaUg 

This  rally  marks  an  epoch  in  Student  Body  history  in  that  it  was  the  first 
rally  of  the  combined  schools  to  be  held  at  Lux. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  President  Gavin,  the  orchestra  struck  up  an  open- 
ing selection. 

Following  this  Manager  Bradley  and  Editor  Sassus  spoke  about  the  features 
that  would  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  the  L.-W.-L.  Life,  adding,  as  usual,  that 
they  desired  our  earnest  support. 

Ah !  but  who  were  to  be  our  next  speakers  ?  Two  unusual-looking  "coons" 
mounted  the  platform,  who  strangely  resembled  Wilbrand  and  Faverman,  and 
began  to  talk  about  "dis  liar  fellaw"  Captain  Buckley,  describing  the  wonderful 
feats  that  he  had  performed.  They  were  interrupted,  however,  by  the  appearance 
of  Cahen  as  a  jolly  "Dutchman,"  Marks  as  a  "bally"  Englishman,  and  Lynn  as 
a  "sneak  thief."  After  the  "Dutchman"  had  pulled  off  a  few  jokes(?)  they  all 
fell  to  discussing  their  eligibility  for  Buckley's  football  team. 

The  "short  coon"  thought  he  could  make  it,  because  he  had  learned  to  run 
while  stealing  chickens  in  Alameda.  The  "tall  coon"  said  he  had  acquired  the 
same  skill  when  "hooking"  watermelons  down  South.  The  Englishman  com- 
plained that  the  game  was  too  rough,  but  if  they  would  serve  tea  between  halves 
he  might  join  the  team.  The  "Dutchman"  was  sure  that  the  medals  he  had  re- 
ceived for  bravery  in  the  German  army  entitled  him  to  membership ;  while  the 
"sneak  thief"  was  of  the  opinion  that  his  ability  to  "beat  up"  some  Lowellites  guar- 
anteed him  a  place. 

To  settle  the  matter  they  all  called  on  "Capt'n"  Buckley,  and  as  he  stepped 
on  the  platform  the  "Dutchman"  led  them  in  "2^  for  Buckley."  Buckley  pro- 
nounced them  all  "no  good,"  and  dismissed  them.  Then  he  told  the  fellows  about 
the  game  with  Commercial  that  would  be  held  in  the  afternoon  at  the  Fair. 

After  Anderson's  speech  on  yelling,  the  rally  closed  with  a  Brac-ity-ax. 

SItje  Smtior-iftre atjmatt  prmr 

As  each  class  has  at  least  two  chances  to  attend  a  Junior-Freshman  picnic 
during  its  four  years  at  school,  it  is  quite  evident  that  most  of  the  fellows  are 
familiar  with  the  term  "Junior-Freshman  Picnic."  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  unfamiliar,  it  might  be  said  that  a  custom  long  established  by  precedent 
has  ordained  that  the  Junior  Class  shall  give  a  picnic  each  year  to  the  Freshman 
Class.  The  purpose  is  to  bring  about  a  more  friendly  relation  between  the  upper 
and  lower  classmen,  and  to  impart  to  the  latter  a  better  understanding  of  the 
principles  and  customs  which  govern  the  life  and  actions  of  this  student  body. 
To  obtain  the  desired  result,  this  picnic  must  be  an  affair  in  which  both  classes 
shall  fully  enjoy  themselves  and  by  which  the  Freshmen  will  be  made  to  realize 
that  they  have  more  pleasant  things  to  contend  with,  perhaps,  than  studies 
and  Sophomores. 

With  this  idea  in  view,  the  committee  set  about  to  prepare  a  picnic  such  as 
the  '17  class  could  justly  be  proud  of.  To  provide  a  luncheon  and  about  five 
hours  of  amusement  is  no  slight  task,  but  the  work  was  entered  upon  with  a  will. 

Stege  Park  was  an  ideal  place  and  we  had  it  for  our  exclusive  use.  A  number 
of  dancing  contests  were  held  and  prizes  were  given  to  the  winners.  In  fact, 
prizes  were  distributed  to  the  victors  of  all  games.  Various  members  of  the 
faculty  who  were  present  were  included  in  the  list  of  ■  successful  contestants. 
The  giving  out  of  the  prizes,  due  to  the  very  nature  of  the  prizes  themselves, 
occasioned  considerable  laughter. 

At  about  5  o'clock  the  party  boarded  the  cars  for  home.  Everyone  voted 
the  affair  a  great  success  and  were  in  the  highest  spirits  after  a  very  pleasant 
day's  outing. 
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In  1849  the  attention  of  the  world  was  drawn  to  California.  The  discovery 
of  gold  in  that  year  brought  thousands  of  people  to  this  land;  in  fact  in  twelve 
months  it  brought  enough  to  increase  the  population  of  this  region  from  a  mere 
handful  to  that  required  for  Statehood.  From  this  period  onward  the  develop- 
ment of  California  was  rapid,  equalling  the  growth  of  any  other  State — and  this 
is  true,  not  only  as  regards  population  and  commercial  strength,  but  also  from 
the  viewpoint  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  advancement. 

This  was  due,  in  large  measure,  to  the  sturdy  character  of  the  so-called  pio- 
neers and  of  those  who  preceded  them.  About  the  time  the  thirteen  colonies  were 
waging  war  for  their  political  freedom,  the  far  West  was  waging  a  battle,  not 
of  death,  but  of  life  and  peace.  In  this  western  region  a  group  of  mission  padres 
were  sowing  the  first  seeds  of  civilization,  for  this  region  was  still  uninhabited, 
except  by  the  Indians,  and  the  destinies  of  California  were  yet  to  be  molded. 
The  spirit  of  the  missionaries  can  be  exemplified  by  means  of  a  little  incident 
related  of  Junipero  Serra.  This  priest  had  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  to  commence 
his  missionary  work  and  was  to  have  waited  for  a  government  escort  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Mexico  City.  The  padre  grew  impatient  at  the  delay  of  the  escort  and 
his  eagerness  to  commence  his  labors  led  him  to  set  out  on  foot  for  Mexico  City. 
On  his  journey  he  injured  his  leg  and  several  chance  companions  begged  him  to 
stop,  but  the  padre  only  answered,  "Speak  not  to  me  thus,  I  am  determined  to 
continue.  I  seem  to  hear  the  voices  of  unconverted  thousands  calling  me."  He 
continued  on  his  journey,  and  to  his  death  this  kind  hearted,  unselfish  personage 
toiled,  that  future  generations  might  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labors.  Thus  we  see 
that  the  moral  foundation  of  this  State  was  placed  in  able  hands,  and  that  the 
spirit  of  brotherly  love,  typical  of  California,  was  the  ideal  of  the  missionary. 

The  commercial  activities  of  this  State  began  with  the  arrival  of  the 
pioneer  of  1849.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  that  year  brought  many  classes  of 
men  to  this  land.  Some  few,  who  were  not  overcome  with  the  lust  for  gold, 
grasped  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  natural  resources  of  the  State.  They 
saw  the  golden  harvest  that  could  be  reaped  through  the  commercial  and  agricul- 
tural development  of  this  region.  The  fertile  valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and  the 
San  Joaquin,  combined  with  the  climatic  conditions  of  this  State,  offered  the 
farmer  generous  opportunities  for  wealth.  Likewise,  unusual  opportunities  for 
trade  and  commerce  were  afforded  because  of  the  excellence  of  the  bay  of  San 
Francisco.  Ranking  amongst  the  world's  largest  harbors,  this  port  was  clearly 
destined  to  be  the  gateway  to  the  Orient,  and  this  destiny  was  realized  with  the 
completion  of  the  transcontinental  railroad  in  1869.  These  are  only  a  few  of 
the  many  opportunities  that  were  offered  to  the  early  settler  and  those  who  saw 
these  opportunities  and  grasped  them  became  the  successful  pioneers  as  we  regard 
them  now. 

In  the  list  of  successful  California  pioneers  are  three  names  that  mean  much 
to  us — Lick,  Wilmerding  and  Lux.  The  wealth  that  came  to  these  men  they 
have  passed  on  to  us  and  to  those  who  may  come  after  us  for  all  time.  It  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that  San  Francisco  has  been  endowed  with  four  institutions,  the 
Lick,  Wilmerding,  Lux  and  Cogswell  Schools — each  especially  provided  for  the 
practical  arts  of  life,  and  all  occupying  places  in  the  vanguard  of  industrial  educa- 
tion. This  is  not  an  accident,  but  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  spirit  that  marked  the 
mission  padre  and  the  pioneer.  Success  was  theirs,  but  it  did  not  lie  in  the  mere 
gathering  of  riches.  When  they  laid  the  foundation  of  the  State  they  realized 
that  a  successful  future  depended  upon  the  type  of  manhood  and  womanhood 
that  would  constitute  its  citizenship.  So  it  was  that  the  pioneer  spirit,  that  had 
overcome  mountain  and  prairie  and  sea,  asserted  itself  in  the  educational  field. 
They  have  made  it  possible  for  us  in  our  day  to  follow  in  their  footsteps  by  pre- 
paring us  for  the  useful,  practical  lives  that  are  still  needed  to  work  out  the 
problems  of  civilization  as  they  are  presented  on  these  Pacific  Shores. 
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In  this  issue  of  the  L.  W.  L.  we  are  taking  California  as  the  motive  in  art 
work  and  as  the  basis  of  our  literary  composition,  in  so  far  as  it  is  practical.  In 
the  literary  department  we  are  presenting  a  series  of  stories  that  we  hope  you 
will  find  both  interesting  and  instructive.  We  would  like  to  call  your  particular 
attention  to  the  fact  that  these  articles  are  not  based  on  fiction  and  do  not  follow 
the  trend  of  the  ordinary  high  school  essay.  The  events  are  true  to  life  and  the 
dates  and  locations  of  occurrences  are  historically  true.  The  superiority  of 
articles  of  this  type  will  certainly  assert  themselves  in  the  long  run  and  must 
create  a  good  impression  on  the  reader  in  regard  to  the  literary  policy  of  this 
journal. 


A  very  good  friend  of  the  students  has  been  lost.  The  friend  referred  to 
bore  the  name  of  Short  Story  Club.  It  had  been  created  with  the  twofold  pur- 
pose of  arousing  an  interest  in  short  stories,  thereby  assisting  the  school  papers 
and  providing  a  means  of  enjoyment  that  would  appeal  to  the  students.  For 
reasons  unknown  to  the  students  at  large  it  dropped  out  as  an  active  member 
of  student  activities.  It  had  been  an  organization  that  deserved  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  student  bodies  and  the  full  support  of  the  schools.  This  club  should 
never  have  ceased  its  activities.  A  renewal  of  its  good  work  would  undoubtedly 
receive  the  appreciation  of  the  student  body. 


During  the  last  few  weeks  one  of  the  strongest  supporters  of  Student  Body 
activities,  Mr.  Tibbetts,  has  been  confined  to  his  home  on  account  of  serious  ill- 
ness. The  Student  Body  here  desire  to  extend  their  sympathy  to  Mr.  Tibbetts ; 
to  express  their  will  to  help  him  to  recover  lost  time,  and  to  show  their  apprecia- 
tion and  pleasure  upon  being  enabled  to  have  Mr.  Tibbetts  among  them  once 
more.     His  absence  was  a  loss  to  the  whole  School. 
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Great  things  will  have  been  accomplished  this  quarter  by  the  18X  class  in 
patternmaking,  when  Mr.  McLeran's  plans  are  worked  out. 

So  far,  the  boys  have  been  working  on  the  elementary  joiner  exercises  and 
have  done  numerous  odd  jobs,  such  as  putting  new  doors  in  the  locker  room, 
fixing  the  doors  in  the  blacksmith  shop  and  repairing  stools. 

Now  they  are  doing  their  first  work  along  patternmaking  lines.  After  an 
explanation  on  the  uses  of  the  planer,  band-saw,  joiner  and  circular-saw,  the 
boys  have  gone  to  work  on  their  first  patterns.  Mr.  McLeran's  plan  is  a  pro- 
gressive one,  and  begins  with  core  print  work.  Then  follows  the  O.  G.  washers 
and  safety  collars,  which  start  the  boys  on  the  lathes.  Then  come  the  gear 
blanks,  giving  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  templet,  followed  by  the  hand  wheel, 
which  includes  chucking  and  rechucking  movements  and  face  plate  turning. 
After  this  comes  the  pulley  wheel,  bringing  in  segment  work  in  the  making  of 
the  arms.  Those  boys  who  are  efficient  enough,  will  be  able  to  work  on  the 
journal  and  core-box  jobs  before  the  Christmas  vacation,  and  possibly  some  three- 
part,  or  more  complicated  patterns. 

The  apprentices,  Thatcher  and  Coe,  are  turning  out  some  fine  work. 
Thatcher  is  working  on  a  6x6  gas  engine  cylinder,  and  Coe  on  a  4x4  gas  engine 
cylinder. 

IHartjute  ^>tj0p 

This  quarter  the  Machine  Shop  has  a  good  deal  of  work  to  do.  The  steam 
hoist  is  taking  up  much  of  the  time.  The  hoist  will,  however,  be  finished  at  the 
usual  time,  as  many  have  spells  at  working  on  it.  The  gas  engine  now  under 
construction  is  progressing  wonderfully,  through  the  efforts  of  Dexter  and 
Godon.  Bruns  is  just  starting  a  pipe-cutting  machine,  and  with  his  experience 
from  last  year  he  should  turn  out  two  of  them,  as  Mr.  Sunkel  plans,  with  little 
trouble.  The  other  two  Seniors,  Aaron  and  Caspar,  are  working  on  various 
odd  jobs  while  Morrison  is  overhauling  a  gas  engine  of  his  own,  and  Le  Gal 
and  Diffenbacher  are  keeping  busy  on  different  jobs. 

The  Juniors  are  finishing  up  their  hacksaws  and  some  of  them  are  already 
on  the  lathe. 

Chief  Dixon  has  already  exhibited  some  of  his  wit  by  sending  some  of  the 
Juniors  on  "fool  errands,"  and  has  kept  them  pretty  busy  cleaning  boiler  tubes 
and  scaring  them  to  death  during  their  first  few  days  on  the  engine.  The 
Juniors  are  now  commencing  to  get  wise  to  "Mister"  Dixon  and  always  make 
it  a  rule  to  think  twice  before  doing  anything  he  asks.  It's  funny  how  all  those 
Juniors  who  brag  they  won't  clean  boiler  tubes  forget  all  about  what  they  have 
said  when  they  are  picked  as  the  goat,  and  go  to  work  without  saying  a  word. 
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One  of  the  new  courses  taken  up  since  the  schools  have  combined  is  the 
surveying  course  under  Mr.  Graham.  The  boys  take  much  interest  in  this  new 
subject  and  have  surveyed  many  places  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  field  periods  and  two  class  periods.  During 
the  class  periods  they  learn  the  figuring  and  computations,  while  in  the  field 
they  learn  the  practical  use  of  the  instruments.  The  classes  are  divided  into 
parties  of  three  boys  each,  and  as  each  party  goes  out  on  different  days  the 
work  does  not  conflict.  They  have  learned  the  use  of  the  level  and  are  now 
using  the  transit  in  plotting  out  the  traverse. 

This  course — practical,  interesting  and  instructive — is  fast  becoming  popular. 

Mr.  Mathis  this  year  has  but  one  apprentice,  Eaton,  and  with  him  he  is 
turning  out  some  good  work.  Eaton  is  working  on  parts  for  the  steam  hoist, 
which  is  under  construction  at  Lick,  and  has  just  forged  the  connecting  rods. 
These  will  be  finished  at  the  machine  shop. 

The  Sophomores  are  now  on  the  hardest  task  they  have  in  forge,  that  of 
welding.  Most  of  them  are  working-  on  chains,  although  some  have  already 
finished  welding  collars.  A  very  few  of  them  are  working  on  steel  and  are 
making  cold  chisels. 

Arrljitertural 

Mr.  Graham  has  kept  the  boys  hard  at  work.  The  drawings  are  turned  out 
fast  and  are  well  finished.  The  "Freshmen"  have  completed  their  four 
sheets  in  orthographic  projections.  A  few  of  the  advanced  boys  are  doing 
"Shades  and  Shadows." 

Among  the  Seniors,  Isaacs  is  planning  for  a  new  addition  to  the  Lux 
cafeteria  that  is  to  be  built  on  the  roof.  Resing  is  just  about  to  finish  his  class 
"A"  office  building.  Faverman  is  inking  a  "Suburban"  residence  that  he  has 
about  completed. 

dabittet 

A  little  delay  now  and  then  with  the  motors  has  not  stopped  the  cabinet 
shop  from  working.  Some  of  the  work  handled  in  this  department  has  been  for 
outside  people,  and  was  finished  very  neatly.  Gavin  and  Barry  have  been  busy 
making  drawing  boards  for  the  art  department  at  Lux.  A  very  fine  mohogany 
piano  seat  was  made  by  Bosch  for  Miss  Elliott.  Fuchs  has  just  finished  a  music 
cabinet.  The  '18  boys  are  making  ten  laboratory  tables  for  the  University  of 
California.  The  shop  has  just  completed  a  set  of  tables  for  the  Lux  cafeteria. 
Bahr  is  working  on  a  library  table. 

•plumbing 

Mr.  Wood  has  a  fine  record  of  the  '19J  plumbers.  For  the  short  time  they 
have  spent  in  plumbing  they  have  made  a  very  creditable  advance.  The  boys  are 
busy  with  their  soldering,  sheet  metal  and  preliminary  exercises.  The  schedule 
of  work  is  such  that  the  boys  will  know  how  to  handle  their  tools  properly. 
After  finishing  the  exercises  they  leave  this  department  and  go  to  electrical 
to  apply  the  knowledge  gained. 

Johnson,  Schmidt,  Alexander  and  Jones,  the  apprentices,  are  installing  the 
steam  pipes  in  the  new  building.    With  this  they  are  studying  the  heating. 
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The  students  in  the  foundry  are  working  hard  this  quarter,  and  judging 
from  the  great  number  of  molds,  the  next  pouring  will  be  a  large  one. 

Most  of  the  boys  have  finished  their  first  exercises,  and  some  of  them  have 
advanced  enough  that  they  are  now  working  on  three  part  molds.  King,  Small, 
Taylor  and  Ross  are  doing  especially  good  work. 

The  Sophomores  have  had  their  first  pouring,  on  October  14th,  and  were 
able  to  make  it  a  successful  one.  The  molds  poured  were  principally  exercises, 
the  only  large  castings  being  a  fly-wheel  for  a  gas  engine  and  parts  for  the 
steam  hoist. 

Mr.  Lacoste  has  planned  two  pourings  for  the  present  quarter  and  some 
important  molds  will  be  poured,  a  30  h.  p.  gas  engine  and  a  6  h.  p.  marine  engine 
being  two  of  the  principal  ones. 

GHjentiatry 

The  work  in  Chemistry  has  been  somewhat  handicapped  because  of  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Tibbetts.  In  spite  of  this,  "Prof."  Wilbrand  and  "Prof."  An- 
derson are  proceeding  very  rapidly  in  their  soil  analysis,  while  Lynn  and 
Rousselot  are  about  finished  with  qualitative  analysis. 

Through  much  effort  the  talented  scientists  of  this  department  have,  on 
account  of  their  mental  superiority,  succeeded  in  increasing  their  short-named 
society  by  a  few  letters.  Instead  of  being  the  "California  School  of  Mechanical 
Arts,  and  the  Wilmerding  School  of  Industrial  Arts,  Chemistry,  Apprentices' 
Scientific  Research  Society,"  it  is  now  the  "California  School  of  Mechanical 
Arts  and  the  Wilmerding  School  of  Industrial  Arts,  Chemistry,  Apprentices' 
Scientific  Research  Society  and  Amalgamated  Chemical  Combine."  The  society 
has  been  doing  a  little  scientific  research  and  has  been  experimenting  with  the 
Phenyl  Hydrazones  of  Diphenylbromniethylamine. 

The  Sophomores  have  been  set  back  very  much  by  Mr.  Tibbett's  absence, 
and  when  he  returns  he  will  have  to  give  them  some  rapid  instruction  that  they 
may  finish  their  course  at  Christmas. 

lElertriral 

The  Electricians  have  been  busy  working  on  motors.  The  rebuilding  of 
the  motors  takes  a  great  deal  of  time.  The  two  motors  in  the  shop  have  had 
the  commutators  rebuilt.  The  10  h.  p.  motor  in  the  forge  shop  has  just  been  set 
up  after  a  few  weeks  of  repair.  The  commutator  segments  were  made  by  Zecher, 
and  Lohry  did  most  of  the  lathe  work. 

While  most  of  the  work  has  been  repair  work,  some  has  been  on  the  outside. 
The  transformers  in  the  new  building  have  been  connected.  The  physics 
laboratory  tables  at  Lux  have  been  connected  with  AC  and  DC  current.  Hansen 
and  Koenig  are  working  on  resistance  boards  for  Lick.  The  Lick  generator  is 
being  overhauled  by  Le  Galle  and  Midgley. 

(Earpentry 

Mr.  Grant  is  proud  of  the  work  being  finished  in  his  shop.  The  Freshmen 
and  Sophomores  have  set  the  remaining  window  frames  and  laid  the  finish 
flooring  in  the  new  building.  The  boys  show  their  qualifications  as  carpenters. 
Cahill  and  Mutch  have  been  Mr.  Grant's  right-hand  men  on  the  finish  woodwork 
in  the  shop. 

The  Freshmen  have  stopped  work  on  the  new  building  and  started  the  joint 
exercises.     The  older  boys  and  apprentices  will  soon  start  their  Christmas  work. 

(Continued  on  page  48.) 
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In  drawing,  the  first-year  girls  are  studying  design  as  applied  to  dress 
trimming.  They  are  also  learning  the  artistic  arrangement  of  flowers.  Their 
perspective  work  leads  us  to  expect  great  things  from  them  in  the  near  future. 

The  curriculum  of  the  second-year  course  includes  pose  drawing  and  also 
diagrams  of  tahle  setting,  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  their  cooking.  This 
class  is  looking  forward  to  the  holidays  for  they  expect  to  begin  soon  on  their 
candy  boxes  for  Christmas  candies.  Before  the  end  of  the  present  quarter  they 
will  have  started  on  mechanical  drawing. 

The  posters  for  the  school  are  made  by  the  third-year  girls.  It  matters 
not  what  size  or  shape  is  desired,  for  they  are  quite  adept  at  designing  posters 
and  cuts.     In  "Home"  this  class  is  studying  the  development  of  art. 

The  Seniors  are  diligently  working  on  their  house  plans.  By  the  time  they 
have  completed  the  elevations  and  interiors  they  will  have  become  almost  ready 
to  be  architects'  helpers. 

The  second-year  Normals  are  also  making  house  plans. 

The  study  of  different  types  of  art  as  applied  to  home  building  is  the  work 
of  the  first-year  Normals. 

(Hooking  Notes 

The  theories  regarding  milk,  eggs  and  cereals  having  been  mastered,  the 
first-year  Normals  and  the  Sophomores  are  now  putting  their  knowledge  into 
practice.  The  results  of  their  labor  have  been  very  encouraging,  and  the  study 
of  batters  and  doughs  will  hold  no  terror  for  them. 

The  Juniors  and  second-year  Normals  are  working  at  serving,  and  many 
of  the  girls  have  shown  themselves  to  be  delightful  hostesses,  or  competent 
maids. 

Preparing  against  the  inroads  that  will  be  made  on  good  things  in  the 
holidays,  the  girls  are  making  many  dainties — candies,  cakes  and  cookies — 
that  would  tempt  an  epicure. 

The  second-year  Normals,  with  their  practice  teaching  and  the  worries  that 
accompany  such  work,  find  time  to  tat  and  crochet  and  they  are  producing 
some  work  that  will  make  those  who  are  experienced  in  that  line  of  work  "sit 
up  and  take  notice." 

The  hum-drum  practice  work  being  over,  the  first-year  Normals  are  proving 
their  creative  genius,  as  well  as  their  ability  as  milliners,  in  the  velvet  hats  they 
are  making. 
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The  Seniors  are  putting  their  newly-acquired  art  of  tatting  to  ingenious 
uses  and  some  of  their  finished  pieces  of  work  are  very  well  designed. 

The  Juniors  are  interested  in  remodelling  hats,  but  tatting  and  embroidering 
are  not  neglected  by  them. 

The  Sophomores  have  begun  work  on  their  winter  hats. 

QIljemtBtry 

The  Normal  I  class,  under  Miss  Miller,  is  studying  various  methods  of 
ventilation  in  the  home.  The  causes  for  the  tarnishing  of  metals  and  the  means 
of  polishing  metals  are  at  present  interesting  the  class,  for  this  is  a  problem  in 
every  home.  The  preparation  of  soap  for  household  use,  under  various  water 
conditions,  has  proved  instructive.  The  subject  of  city  water  supply  and  the 
purification  of  water  has  been  studied  by  means  of  lectures  at  the  Exposition 
and  from  Mr.  Tibbetts. 

The  Chemistry  II  class  is  studying  along  the  same  lines  as  the  Normal  class. 
They  enjoyed  the  instructive  lectures  on  the  water  supply,  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  water.  The  composition  of  water,  its  occurrence  in  various  foods,  and 
the  solvent  power  is  a  subject  vitally  interesting.  Much  outside  individual  work 
is  done,  for  one  is  always  interested  in  what  one  eats.  Proper  ventilation  in  the 
home  is  also  scheduled  for  study  this  quarter. 

fining 

Mending  and  darning  are  still  the  tasks  of  the  first  year  girls,  in  connection 
with  the  completion  of  the  undergarments. 

The  Sophomores  have  completed  their  made-over  dresses  and  are  starting 
their  new  woolen  dresses.  They  are  making  Japanese  kimonas  for  their  Senior 
tea  party,  as  well. 

The  third-year  class  is  still  occupied  with  the  very  interesting  work  of 
designing  and  making  of  infants'  outfits. 

The  usual  Senior  work  of  making  suits  is  this  year  changed,  much  to  the 
Seniors'  joy,  to  the  making  of  woolen  dresses. 

The  first-year  Normal  girls  have  finished  their  practice  books  and  are  now 
writing  lesson  plans  and  sewing  their  white  garments. 

The  second-year  Normal  girls  are  making  woolen  dresses  and  are  receiving 
the  practical  side  of  their  work  by  practice  teaching  at  various  settlements,  and 
in  the  city  grammar  schools. 
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(California 

As  far  back  as  we  can  see,  the  '10  class  is  the  oldest  which  is  now  represented 
at  California.  Walter  Dreyer  is  its  representative,  and  is  represented  in  the 
College  of  Civil  Engineering.  Then  again,  somewhere  back  in  the  old  days, 
either  '09  or  '10,  Stanley  W.  Cosbey  graduated.  He's  here,  too,  registered  in 
the  second  year  of  agriculture.  Now,  coming  up  to  fellows  who  were  in  school 
when  we  were,  we  find  the  names  of  many  of  the  '12  class: 

Catherine  Boyle,  Letters  and  Science ; 

Lloyd  Bradley,  Agriculture ; 

Ralph  Brown,  Commerce ; 

John  R.  Bruce,  Letters  and  Science. 

Bruce  was  editor  of  "The  Tiger"  during  the  years  '11  and  '12,  and  is  doing 
good  literary  work  now.  He  has  been  appointed  managing  editor  of  "The 
Occident"  for  next  year. 

Louis  Brunell,  Mining; 

Herman  Fox,  Agriculture ; 

Milton  Heilfrom,  Architecture ; 

A.  Maynard,  Mechanical  Engineering; 

Johnnie  Neuhaus,  Agriculture. 

Neuhaus  is  a  pretty  good  football  player,  on  the  Varsity  squad. 

Mast  Wolfsohn,  Letters  and  Science. 

Mast  is  very  high  in  the  musical  circles. 

They  tell  us  also,  that  Ed  Rust  is  registered  here,  but  is  off  on  leave  of 
absence. 

From    the    '13    class    came    these: 

Harry  Collins,  Architecture ; 

H.  H.  Eggleston,  Mechanics ; 

Ansel  Hall,  Agriculture; 

Reinhold  Hansen,  Civil  Engineering; 

Carl  Iddings,  Letters  and  Science ; 

Frederick  Mangelsdorf,  Mechanics ; 

Sam  Ogilvie,  Mining; 

Butler  Osborne,  Mechanics ; 

Leslie  Paul,  Architecture ; 

Herbert  Reichold,  Mechanics ; 

Eric  Taussig,  Letters  and  Science  ; 

Roy  Waters,  Agriculture ; 

Milton  Wiedenthal,  Agriculture; 

Gifford  Wills,  Civil  Engineering; 

Alex  High  is  on  leave  of  absence. 
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The  '13  class  has  the  largest  representation  of  the  four  classes  we  knew. 

Let's  see  what  the  '14  class  is  doing.  Alphabetically  speaking,  first  on  our 
list  is : 

Max  Aftergut,  Mechanics ;  then  come 

Daniel  Duncan,  Civil  Engineering; 

Paul  R.  Fenner,  Architecture; 

"Andy"  Hass,  Architecture; 

Dudley  McGowan,  Mechanics ; 

Wra.  Shade,  Mechanics ; 

Frank  Wolongiewics,  Medicine. 

They  keep  getting  fewer.     The  '15  class  can  boast  of  but  six.     These  are: 

"Cockey"  Hayne,  Architecture ; 

R.  H.  Kaiser,  Architecture ; 

"Heinie"  Kohlmoos,  Civil  Engineering; 

Grace  Logi,  Letters  and  Science  (She  is  the  lone  girl  representative,  ex- 
cepting Catherine  Boyle,  '12)  ; 

Mel  Wank,  Letters  and  Science  ; 

Harry  Wickersham,  Civil  Engineering. 

All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  '14  and  '15  are  about  tied  for  last  place. 

H.  Kohlmoos,  '15. 

To  Lick-W ihncrding  Students: 

After  roaming  round  and  about  the  fair  grounds  on  L.  W.  L.  Day  and 
attending  the  reception  at  the  Missouri  Building  in  the  evening,  the  whole  time 
meeting  old  friends  and  making  new  acquaintances,  it  occurred  to  me  that  you 
might  be  interested  in  knowing  something  of  the  part  taken  by  Wilmerding 
graduates  and  former  students  in  the  planning  and  construction  of  the  present 
wonderful  Exposition  we  have  within  our  gates. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  "Wilmerding-ites"  who  at  some  time  or  other 
were  associated  with  the  Exposition  Company.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
positions  filled  were  in  the  architectural  department,  so  it  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  it  is  along  architectural  lines  that  the  present  Exposition  is  distinctive  and 
wherein  lies  one  of  its  greatest  features. 

I  will  tell  of  the  work  of  Wm.  G.  Merchant,  '08,  who  associated  himself 
with  the  Exposition  when  actual  work  was  first  started.  During  his  whole  stay 
Merchant  has  been  in  the  Fine  Arts  Department  and  is  still  connected  therewith, 
being  retained  to  design  the  pedestals  to  receive  statuary,  sculpture,  etc.  "Babe," 
as  we  used  to  call  him,  held  the  position  of  chief  assistant  to  Mr.  Maybeck,  who 
had  the  commission  for  the  Fine  Arts  Palace,  which  in  an  architectural  sense  is 
conceded  to  be  the  most  successful  building  on  the  grounds.  The  main  entrance 
is  wholly  Bill's  design,  as  is  also  the  terrace  wall.  The  general  floor  plan  of 
the  interior  was  also  laid  out  by  him.  To  Merchant  also  belongs  the  credit  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  ornament  adorning  the  building,  which  was  all  detailed 
full  size,  in  charcoal,  by  him.  This  is  the  only  place  besides  the  Court  of 
Abundance,  on  which  this  class  of  work  was  done. 

Two  other  Wilmerding  fellows  who  worked  with  Merchant  in  this  depart- 
ment were  Will  Carrick,  '08,  and  Fred  Chapman,  '09.  Both  worked  on  the 
general  drawings,  Chapman  remaining  in  the  Fine  Arts  department  while  Carrick 
later  worked  in  the  general  department  and  did  some  work  on  the  California 
Building,  including  a  detail  section  through  the  ball  room.  He  also  worked  on 
many  of  the  foreign  buildings. 

Next  on  the  list  is  Walter  Crapo,  '05,  who  has  been  with  the  Exposition  for 
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about  three  years,  and  started  in  as  detailer  under  Weatherwax  and  later  became 
chief  checker,  being  responsible  for  the  correctness  of  all  drawings  issued  by  the 
architectural  department.  After  this,  Crapo  accepted  the  position  of  assistant 
specification  writer  to  Alden.  Walter  also  had  full  charge  of  the  Norwegian 
Building  from  the  designing  to  the  superintending  of  construction,  and  the 
superintendence  of  the  Carnation  Cream  Condensery. 

Of  the  old  timers  there  is  Abe  Appleton,  '04,  who  turned  out  a  great  many 
preliminary  sketches  for  the  general  layout  of  the  grounds  and  buildings,  which 
were  later  developed  in  the  general  department.  He  also  did  considerable  work 
in  the  City  Architect's  office  in  the  way  of  design  on  the  Civic  Auditorium  which 
was  indirectly  connected  with  the  Fair. 

Then  there  was  Leo  F.  Starks,  '10,  who  became  assistant  to  Joe  Rankin  and 
had  complete  charge  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.'s  Building,  doing  all  the 
designing  and  detailing  for  same. 

And  Tom  Kent,  '09,  who  studied  architecture  at  Wilmerding,  worked  under 
Sims  in  the  Department  of  Concessions,  turning  out  innumerable  sketches  and 
doing  a  great  deal  of  delineating  and  color  work. 

L.  H.  Hurlbutt  did  most  of  his  work  on  the  Palace  of  Horticulture  and 
Festival  Hall,  working  up  the  general  drawings  and  details. 

Wm.  E.  Baumberger,  '08,  designed  all  the  Exposition  fire  houses  and  turned 
out  the  working  drawings  for  them.  He  also  drew  up  all  the  sections  through 
the  main  palaces,  which  at  1-16  inch  scale  was  rather  fine  work  and  required 
accuracy. 

Arthur  I.  Rouda  worked  for  the  Exposition  in  the  early  days  and  did  a 
great  deal  of  the  preliminary  sketching.     He  also  designed  the  Service  Building. 

Along  somewhat  different  lines  was  the  work  of  Bert  Litle,  '09,  being  that 
of  mechanical  engineering  and  drafting.  Litle  was  assistant  to  Schiffers  and 
worked  on  the  general  layout  and  details  of  the  drainage  and  sewerage  systems. 

Among  those  who  did  construction  work  at  the  Fair  was  Val  Franz,  '09,  who 
in  partnership  with  his  father  accepted  contracts  for  several  works,  among  which 
were  the  Honduras,  West  Virginia  and  Hoo-Hoo  Buildings.  He  also  did  a 
great  deal  of  concession  work  including  Toyland,  the  Submarines,  Dayton  Flood, 
Carroussel,  Alligator  and  Ostrich  Farms,  the  Australasian  Village  and  a  great 
deal  of  booth  work  in  the  main  palaces,  the  larger  of  which  were  those  of  W.  P. 
Fuller  &  Co.  and  Santa  Barbara  County. 

Another  contractor  who  did  considerable  work  at  the  Fair  was  C.  J.  Hillard 
of  the  C.  J.  Hillard  Iron  Works.  Chris  installed  all  the  iron  work,  both  structural 
and  ornamental,  in  connection  with  the  elevators  and  stairs  in  the  Tower  of 
Jewels.  He  also  had  a  large  number  of  contracts  for  the  furnishing  of  structural 
parts  such  as  tie-rods,  bolts,  plates,  washers,  shoes,  etc.,  used  in  construction  of 
wooden  trusses,  beams,  columns  and  other  details. 

Working  for  Hillard  is  Jack  Pattison,  '09,  who,  as  draftsman,  turned  out 
all  the  shop  drawing  and  details  for  the  above  stair  and  elevator  work. 

Gus  Braunagle,  '09,  had  quite  a  few  contracts  for  electric  wiring,  etc.,  and 
installed  a  number  of  motors  and  transformers  in  the  various  buildings. 

W.  P.  Rowe,  '07,  has  been  with  the  Exposition  for  about  four  years  and 
has  charge  of  the  office  and  clerical  departments,  overseeing  all  stenographic 
work,  a  large  part  of  which  is  the  typewriting  of  specifications. 

Among  others  who  did  work  in  connection  with  the  Exposition,  in  an 
indirect  way  through  their  associations  with  architects  in  town,  who  had  charge 
of  certain  works  or  held  various  commissions  at  the  Fair,  were : 

Fred  St.  John,  '10,  who  as  chief  draftsman  for  Bliss  &  Faville,  is  responsible 
for  the  design  of  all  the  exterior  walls  of  the  main  group  of  palaces,  excepting 
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only  the  main  courts  which  are  special  features.    Besides  this  he  had  the  contract 
for  the  brick  work  of  the  California  Building. 

In  the  same  office  under  St.  John  is  Irwin  Newman,  '12,  who  did  considera- 
ble work  in  the  general  drawings. 

Nathan  Reinhertz,  '11,  while  with  Phillip  Schwadt,  designed  and  executed 
the  working  drawings  and  details  for  the  Honduras  Building. 

Harold  Stephen,  '13,  in  the  office  of  Bakewell  and  Brown,  did  good  work 
on  the  "Ghirardelli  Chocolate"  and  "Welch's  Grape  Juice"  Buildings. 

Louis  M.  Jacobsen,  with  G.  A.  Lansburgh,  did  considerable  work  on  the 
original  Transportation  Building.  It  was  later  decided  to  dispense  with  this 
building.  He  also  worked  on  the  Orange  Blossom  concession  on  the  Zone, 
both  the  original  and  revised  drawings. 

Floyd  Holmes,  '12,  worked  in  the  main  drafting  room  for  almost  two  years. 

This,  I  believe,  constitutes  the  list  fairly  complete,  although  there  may  have 
been  others  that  I  have  overlooked,  because  my  memory  fails  me  or  because  I 
have  been  unable  to  get  a  line  on  their  work. 

With  the  hope  that  this  may  prove  of  some  interest  and  encouragement  to 
present  students  attending  Lick-Wilmerding,  I  am 

Very  truly, 

Harry  J.  Leasen,  '09. 

The  writer  of  the  following  article,  Mr.  John  Felt,  is  a  former  Wilmerding 
teacher.  The  unusual  success  of  L.  W.  L.  Day  at  the  Fair  may  be  attributed  in 
a  large  measure  to  his  work.     Mr.  Felt,  we  are  always  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

— Editor. 

After  having  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  students,  the  Alumni  and  the 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the  L.  W.  L.  schools  in  one  large  gathering  on 
October  8,  19 15,  the  wish  comes  to  me  to  say  to  you  what  has  been  in  my  mind 
ever  since  I  was  myself  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Wilmerding  about  ten 
years  ago. 

Time  and  distance  have  given  me  a  perspective  that  I  did  not  get  before 
and  that  the  teachers  possibly  may  not  have  now.  I  have  met  the  boys  who 
years  ago  stood  in  the  classes  where  you  are  today  and  in  looking  at  the  faces 
in  the  photograph  taken  on  October  8th  at  the  Exposition,  about  one  thousand 
in  number,  Alumni,  students  and  teachers,  I  could  not  help  thinking  what  a 
monument  was  being  built  to  the  memory  of  the  ones  who  endowed  the  institu- 
tions represented  that  day. 

What  the  institutions  could  do  for  you,  and  all  they  can  do  for  you  if  you 
will  only  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered,  in  the  way  of  professional 
training,  fitting  you  for  a  beginning  of  your  life  work  (by  your  friends  of  the 
faculty,  with  all  the  facilities  of  the  schools  at  their  command)  will  be  done. 
You  were,  in  all  human  probability — there  is  nothing  personal  in  this,  I  assure 
you — a  raw  lot  of  bear-cubs  when  you  entered  the  schools  in  the  opinion  of 
everybody  except  your  respective  mothers.  Heaven  bless  the  mothers,  so  blind 
to  our  manifold  and  manifest  faults,  so  eagle-eyed  to  see  what  we  ought  to  be, 
so  fair  without,  so  kind  within,  so  gentle  and  so  good.  Every  man  owes  it  to 
his  mother,  if  to  nobody  else,  to  do  the  best  he  can  and  make  as  much  of  himself 
as  he  can.  The  students  of  the  L.  W.  L.  schools  have  the  opportunity  offered 
to  them  that  their  parents  never  had,  that  I  never  had  and  that  most  of  your 
teachers  never  had,  and  think  of  the  future  before  you  if  you  will  only  make 
these  words  your  slogan,  "Get  There,"  and  for  the  glory  of  the  school  live  up  to  it. 

Every  going  concern  naturally  has  a  try-out  field  on  some  of  its  lower  levels. 
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Entrance  there  is  not  especially  difficult  if  approached  in  the  proper  spirit  of 
a  man  wanting  a  job,  rather  than  of  one  willing  to  accept  a  position.  Once 
in  a  place  it  is  then  a  race  to  the  top  with  as  many  contestants  as  there  are 
names  on  the  pay-roll.  Fortunately  for  you  some  will  be  slow  and  not  so  sure. 
But  some,  and  this  is  good  for  business,  will  be  keen  and  wide-awake,  as  bright 
as  you  mentally,  as  well  educated,  and  just  as  eager  for  success.  Competition 
like  that  gives  promise  of  a  pretty  race  and  whatever  the  result,  you  will  be 
the  better  for  it. 

From  the  world  as  it  is  today  you  are  deriving  unnumbered  blessings. 
And  you  are  in  honor  bound  to  transmit  this  heritage  not  only  unimpaired  but 
improved  upon  in  some  way.  Fortunately  for  you  and  the  world,  thanks  to  the 
education  you  are  receiving  now  and  the  occupations  it  is  fitting  you  for,  and 
you  will  probably  follow,  it  will  be  easy  for  you  to  add  to  the  comfort  and  joy 
of  many  and  to  improve  conditions  and  increase  the  sum  of  human  happiness 
now  and  always. 

Earning  your  living  in  your  professions,  you  will  contribute  your  mite  to 
the  general  betterment.  Maybe,  for  example,  it  will  be  in  the  line  of  more  and 
better  roads.  Pave  all  our  highways  with  something  that  will  withstand  age 
and  the  elements  and,  thanks  to  you,  the  world  will  be  the  better  for  the  fact 
that  you  have  lived. 

The  world  wants  its  engineers  to  conserve  the  resources  of  the  country ; 
to  harness  the  waters  and  the  winds ;  its  chemists  and  electricians  to  eclipse  what 
has  been  done  in  the  past ;  its  architects  to  build  better  and  more  comfortable 
homes.  It  wants  men  trained  in  all  the  sciences,  in  all  the  arts  and  crafts ;  to 
add  to  the  common  store.  Doing  this,  to  each  will  come  the  time  when  he  will 
have  the  assurance  that  the  effort  he  is  making  now  was  not  in  vain. 

Much  is  given  to  you.  From  you  much  will  be  required.  You  are  the  heirs 
of  all  the  ages  with  opportunity  freely  given  to  you.  Into  this  fine  old  world 
the  Lick,  Wilmerding  and  Lux  Schools  send  you.  They  want  you  to  "get  there" 
in  every  true  meaning  of  the  phrase. 

"Get  there?"  Yes.  But  be  careful  all  along  the  way,  no  matter  how  swift 
the  pace,  that  your  relation  to  this  world  and  fitness  for  the  next  shall  show  who 
and  what  you  are  and  reflect  the  credit  that  is  due  to  the  institutions  and  honor 
to  those  who  endowed  them. 

John  W  Felt. 
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In  the  delicate  and  difficult  task  of  criticising  journals  which  reach  us 
through  the  good  will  of  their  managers,  we  shall  always  endeavor  to  "give 
credit  where  credit  is  due."  If  our  criticisms  are  a  bit  severe,  please  don't  take 
them  the  wrong  way.  But,  remember,  we  are  criticising  not  as  cold  and 
uninterested  strangers,  but  as  sympathetic  and  well-meaning  friends,  whose  only 
wish  is  to  give  helping  advice.     The  advice,  we  hope,  is  good. 

One  of  the  most  common  faults,  or  probably  oversights,  in  many  of  our 
exchanges,  is  the  hiding  of  the  journal's  statement  of  publication  where  no  one 
can  find  it  without  long  and  careful  search.  We  hope  that  in  the  future  our  eyes 
will  not  be  tried  by  seeking  through  papers  to  find  the  names  of  the  schools. 

The  Occident,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. — The  October  num- 
ber of  "The  Occident"  brings  us  the  best  of  literature  from  the  State  University. 
"Midsummer  Eve"  is  a  poem  giving  a  beautiful  picture  of  a  summer  twilight. 
"With  the  Trades"  is  a  powerful  story,  telling  of  San  Francisco's  trade  winds, 
their  fogs  and  ever  changing  moods  of  good  or  ill.  The  trag'ic  fate  of  a  trophy 
hunter  on  a  research  expedition  in  Hawaii  is  told  in  "The  Gift."  A  dramatic 
supplement  tells  of  the  theatrical  activities  in  the  University.  "Prunella"  and 
"Keeping  it  Dark,"  a  musical  comedy,  have  been  produced.  "The  Occident"  is 
one  of  our  finest  exchanges. 

The  Mercury  comes  to  us  from  West  Springfield,  Mass.  "Fork  Junction" 
is  a  long-  but  interesting  romance,  and  the  rest  of  the  literary  department  excels. 
The  poetry,  unlike  most  that  we  see  in  high  school  journals,  keeps  strictly  to  a 
high  standard.  The  addition  of  a  few  line  cuts  and,  if  possible,  some  half-tones, 
would  better  your  paper. 

El  Gabilan,  Salinas  City,  Cal. — Your  paper  is  one  of  which  any  school  might 
well  be  proud.  The  literature  is  well  handled.  Humor  is  to  be  found  throughout 
the  book.  "The  Deserted  High  School"  is  a  parody  on  Goldsmith's  famous  poem. 
The  stories  are  light  in  character  but  make  very  interesting-  reading.  A  high 
standard  is  kept  throughout  all  departments.  "El  Gabilan"  ranks  among  the 
first  of  our  exchange  list. 

The  Wild  Cat,  Los  Gatos,  Cal.- — The  literature  overshadows  the  other  de- 
partments of  your  paper.  The  cuts  need  improvement.  A  few  more  half-tones 
would  improve  and  brighten  up  the  paper  considerably. 

The  weeklies  are  the  Visalia  High  School  News,  from  Visalia,  and  Guard 
and  Tackle,  from  Stockton,  Cal. 

The  Mirror,  October,  1915,  Mondovi  High  School,  Mondovi,  Wis. — Good 
literature  is  the  fine  point  of  your  paper.  "A  Coincidence"  is  well  told.  Next 
time  get  a  better  printer  and  don't  put  a  cartoon  on  your  cover.  Your  paper 
is  remarkable  for  one  that  is  issued  so  often.    You  are  a  most  welcome  visitor. 

The  Aegis,  October,  1915,  Houston  High  School,  Houston,  Texas — "The 
Unfinished  Melody"  is  a  unique  story  and  is  worthy  of  a  paper  without  adver- 
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tisements  in  the  front.  Get  your  art  staff  working  on  cuts  before  the  next  issue 
as  we  would  like  to  see  an  improvement  along  that  line. 

The  Owl,  October,  1915,  Fresno  High  School,  Cal. — Some  of  your  cuts  are 
very  appropriate,  but  why  not  make  them  all  good?  We  are  delighted  to  ex- 
change with  such  a  splendid  magazine.  "As  the  Case  Proved"  is  a  powerful 
story,  not  to  be  forgotten. 

Aurora,  191 5,  Nome,  Alaska — We  thank  you  for  sending  us  such  a  fine 
paper  in  exchange.  There  is  nothing  to  be  criticised  and  everything  to  be  praised. 
The  Senior  class  appreciates  the  "Echoes  from  Chaucer"  especially,  and  though 
most  of  your  stories  are  tragedies,  they  give  the  invigorating  spirit  of  the  North 
that  everyone  enjoys. 

The  Dynamo,  March,  191 5,  the  Technical  High  School,  Newtown,  Mass. — 
Your  cuts  are  good;  why  not  have  more  of  them?  "Out  of  Darkness"  is  a  sweet 
story,  well  written.  Next  time  write  some  good  jokes  and  use  a  page  for  the 
publication  of  your  staff.     They  have  done  fine  work  and  are  worthy  of  it. 

The  Spectrum,  October,  1915,  Jefferson  High  School,  Portland,  Ore. — 
A  fine  paper  worthy  of  a  "Jefferson"  school.  "The  Spy's  Heart"  is  a  story  of 
today,  well  worth  reading.     Don't  spoil  your  good  work  by  poor  cuts. 

The  Shiicis,  October,  1915,  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. — A  High 
School  paper  cannot  criticise  a  College  paper  but  we  think  you  might  have  more 
cuts  and  stories.    The  prize  essay  brings  new  facts  to  light  and  is  very  instructive. 

The  Red  Man,  October,  191 5,  U.  S.  Indian  School,  Carlisle,  Pa. — We  are 
delighted  and  honored  to  exchange  with  such  an  interesting  and  instructive  paper. 
Your  paper  is  excellent  from  cover  to  cover.  We  might  suggest  that  drawings 
improve  any  paper.    Your  regular  visits  are  welcome. 

The  Review,  October,  191 5,  Sacramento  High  School,  Sacramento,  Cal. — 
Your  paper  is  a  fine  example  of  high  school  work.  The  poem  "Attainment"  is 
worthy  of  a  college  publication.  Why  do  you  hide  your  name?  We  would  like 
to  see  it  on  your  cover  design. 


(Continued  from  page  39.) 

mprljantral  iratmttg 

In  Mr.  Heyman's  department  there  is  much  work  going  on,  the  classes  this 
year  being  exceptionaly  large.  The  .Sophomores  are  working  on  eight  plates  of 
"Penetrations  and  Development,"  while  the  Juniors  are  well  along  on  their 
Junior  plates.  The  Junior  apprentices  in  this  department  are  Page,  Maynard, 
Myer,  Knox,  Wilson,  Landrum,  Newmark,  Costello  and  Hawthorne. 

The  Seniors  are  working  hard  on  various  plates  and  some  fine  work  has 
already  been  turned  out  by  them  this  year.  The  Senior  apprentices  are  Blote, 
Lasky,  Wooley,  Bradley,  Cowan,  Townley,  Paoline,  W.  Holmes  and  Drady. 

Irirk 

The  boys  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Werson  are  started  in  the  right  path, 
that  is,  learning  how  to  work.  The  work  being  accomplished  is  up  to  an  excel- 
lent standard,  as  usual.  The  odd  jobs  have  kept  the  new  class  busy.  The  brick 
wall  in  front  of  the  school  is  under  construction.  Albers,  Kellogg  and  Havre 
are  busy  finishing  the  front  of  the  new  building,  while  the  interior  cement  work 
is  being  completed  by  the  Sophomores.  The  stairs  of  the  furnace  room  are 
being  fire-proofed  by  a  boxing  of  concrete.  Pomeroy,  Nauman  and  J.  Garat 
are  putting  the  reinforcing  bars  in  the  concrete  boxing.  Mr.  Clark  is  completing 
the  wall  on  Utah  street  with  the  coping.  Rolph,  Saguet  and  St.  Sure  are  building 
the  forms  for  the  gate  posts.  Some  of  the  public  school  pupils  from  Buena  Vista 
Grammar  School  are  coming  to  Lick-Wilmerding  for  shop  work, 
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Owing  to  the  union  of  the  two  schools  Track  was  considerably  handicapped 
in  starting.  Everyone  was  looking  to  someone  else  to  start  it,  and  as  a  result 
nothing  was  done  until  Mr.  Merrill  appointed  Midgley  as  temporary  manager. 

Midgley  immediately  set  things  in  motion  by  getting  out  the  S.  F.  A.  L. 
entry  blanks  and  arranging  for  the  inter-class  meet. 

Ira  Jacobs  was  then  elected  manager  by  the  Board  of  Control.  On  taking 
office  Jacobs  set  a  date  for  the  inter-class  meet.  The  meet  took  place  in  October 
and  was  very  successful,  a  large  entry  being  made  from  each  class.  The  Seniors 
won  the  meet,  and  were  closely  followed  by  the  Juniors.  The  Freshmen  were 
defeated  by  the  Sophomores. 

Among  those  who  played  an  important  part  in  this  meet  were  Martin,  Le 
Gallee,   Midgley,   Ralston,  Sassus,   Marks,   Harrington,  Jacobs,  and   Schmidt. 

A  short  time  after  the  inter-class,  the  team  was  picked  which  was  to  take 
part  in  the  S.  F.  A.  L.  meet.  Those  who  took  an  active  part  in  this  meet  were 
Benninger,  Jacobs,  Midgley,  Ralston,  Anderson,  Imhof,  Carney,  and  Harrington. 

Jacobs  lived  up  to  all  our  expectations,  taking  three  first  places,  and  scoring 
more  individual  points  than  anyone  entered. 

Midgley  as  usual  won  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  pound  high  jump.  This 
is  the  fourth  time  in  succession  that  he  has  done  this. 

Bmrimmtttg 

The  swimming  prospects  of  Lick-Wilmerding  for  this  year  are  brighter  than 
ever  before.  On  December  3,  191 5,  LickWilmerding  is  going  to  give  Poly, 
Cogswell,  and  Mission  strong  competition  for  second  place  in  the  championship 
race.  Both  Manager  Davis  and  Captain  Holtz  expect  us  to  do  big'  things.  In 
years  past  we  have  had  practically  no  place  in  the  championships,  so  it  is  up  to 
us  to  show  the  other  schools  that  we're  not  dead  yet ! 

Having  no  Interclass  before  the  big  meet,  Manager  Davis  did  not  have 
a  very  easy  time  selecting  the  men  to  represent  Lick-Wilmerding,  but,  after  de- 
liberation, picked  out  fifteen  men.  On  this  team  the  Seniors  were  represented  by 
Alexander  and  Davis ;  the  Juniors,  by  Holtz,  Nelson,  Young,  Bosch,  Solomon, 
Schmidt,  and  Jones ;  the  Sophomores,"  by  Rolph,  Nauman,  St.  Sure,  Pomeroy, 
and  Lourey ;  and  the  Freshmen,  by  Mertes. 

Manager  Davis  hopes  to  run  the  Interclass  off  before  the  close  of  the 
semester,  either  the  first  or  second  Wednesday  in  December.  It  seems  that  the 
Juniors  and  Sophomores  are  going  to  make  a  strong  fight  for  first  place,  and  the 
Seniors  hope  to  press  them  hard  for  this  honor.  In  fact,  the  whole  Interclass 
is  to  be  a  fisrht  to  the  finish. 
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In  all,  as  was  said  in  the  first  part,  the  swimming  prospects  are  surely  brighter 
than  ever  before.  Here's  to  the  first  swimming  team  of  Lick-Wilmerding ; 
may  she  make  such  a  record  in  the  S.  F.  A.  L.  meet  that  it  not  only  will  cast  fame 
on  her  name  and  the  men  that  support  her,  but  will  show  the  schools  of 'San 
Francisco  that  Lick-Wilmerding  is  not  dead  and  that  she  lacks  no  spirit. 

laafotball 

Now  that  it  has  come  time  to  put  away  the  football,  and  take  the  basket- 
ball from  the  shelf  where  it  has  been  resting  all  summer,  it  is  well  to  say  a  few 
words  in  regard  to  our  prospects.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  local  high  schools,  in  the 
future,  to  have  the  basketball  teams  in  four  divisions,  namely,  the  ioo  lb.,  120 
lb.,  130  lb.,  and  unlimited.  Heretofore  there  has  been  only  the  100  lb.,  120  lb., 
and  unlimited  teams  entered,  as  this  was  all  the  league  called  for.  Should  this 
ruling  for  130  lb.  team  go  into  effect,  as  every  indication  points,  it  will  be  a  de- 
cided advantage  for  every  school.  In  our  own  school,  for  instance,  there  are  a 
few  fellows  who  cannot  make  the  120  lb.  team  and  are  a  little  too  light  for  the 
unlimited. 

The  unlimited  team  this  year  has  few  veterans  but  nevertheless  a  strong 
team  is  expected  to  enter  the  field  from  this  division.  There  are  a  few  fellows  left 
from  last  year  and  an  abundance  of  new  material.  Among  the  notables  who  are 
going  to  fight  for  a  berth  on  this  team  are  Deveraux,  Gavin,  Trefz,  Buckley, 
Kohlmoos,  Isaacs,  and  Benninger. 

This  year  all  our  hopes  lie  in  the  120  lb.  team.  Last  year  the  Lick  120  lb. 
team  lost  the  final  game  to  Sacred  Heart  by  a  very  narrow  margin.  The  game 
was  the  best  and  fastest  that  was  played  in  the  120  lb.  division  last  season,  and 
was  well  marked  with  sensational  playing.  Wilmerding's  team  also  made  a 
very  good  showing  but  was  handicapped  on  account  of  lack  of  experience.  The 
consolidation  of  these  teams  will  make,  without  a  doubt,  the  strongest  team  that 
we  have  ever  entered  in  this  division.  The  players  of  last  year  are  Davidson, 
Carney,  Kern,  Aaron,  Gavin,  Garat,  Plant  and  La  Galle.  With  this  assortment  of 
veterans  and  a  number  of  others  who  are  trying  out  for  positions,  there  will  be 
keen  competition  for  a  position  on  the  five. 

The  only  veterans  from  the  100  lb.  team  are  Rawn,  Green,  and  Valsie.  This 
state  of  affairs  offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  lighter  members  of  the  '19 
Class  to  participate  in  athletics.     Fellows,  here's  your  chance  to  get  started. 

!a0?ball 

With  the  advent  of  baseball  immediately  following  Christmas,  it  is  well,  in 
the  words  of  the  baseball  scribe,  to  give  our  prospects  the  "once  over." 

Last  year  Wilmerding  had  a  very  good  team  which  battled  its  way  to  the  top 
but  was  finally  defeated  by  Lowell  in  a  16-inning  game.  The  pitching  of  Chase 
and  the  hitting  of  Baron  were  prominent  features  in  all  games  throughout  the 
season.  Although  Wilmerding  has  lost  these  two  mainstays  they  need  not  be 
downhearted  as  they  still  have  with 'them  "Daffy"  Maillot,  the  terror  of  all 
pitchers.  He  comes  from  the  same  town  as  Duffy  Lewis,  namely  Alameda,  and 
now  that  Duffy  is  home  for  the  winter,  Daffy  anticipates  getting  much  informa- 
tion on  the  national  pastime.  Another  fellow  who  will  greatly  strengthen  the 
team  is  Goldstone.  He  has  had  much  baseball  experience,  and  also  has  quite  a 
reputation  as  a  mound  artist.  There  will  also  be  Urbais,  Kohlmoos  and  Gosland 
to  try  for  positions.  Lick  was  not  so  successful  with  its  ball  team,  having  cen- 
tered their  interests  chiefly  on  football.  Those  fellows  who  did  comprise  the 
team   received  very  valuable  experience  which   will  stand   them   in  good   stead 
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this  coming  season.  Among  those  who  played  last  year  are  J.  Garat,  Waterhouse, 
C.  Garat  and  Rolph.  With  this  assortment  of  veterans  and  also  a  number  of 
others  who  are  going  to  try  for  positions  the  prospects  for  the  coming  season 
look  exceptionally  bright. 

jFootball 

The  season's  over;  the  curtain  falls  on  one  of  the  most  strenuous  seasons 
for  the  "Tigers."  The  team  was  a  light  one  and  had  several  setbacks,  but  they 
were  fighting-  from  start  to  finish. 

The  practice  season  started  soon  after  school  opened  and  the  squad  was 
taken  in  hand  by  Coach  Douglas  under  whom  they  progressed  rapidly.  Too  much 
credit  cannot  be  given  our  coach  who  worked  hard  and  earnestly.  The  team  did 
not  win  the  championship  but  it  was  through  Coach  Douglas'  influence  that  they 
upset  all  dope  and  defeated  our  old  rival,  Lowell. 

The  following  are  the  men  who  got  behind  Buckley  and  helped  to  make  the 
history  of  the  first  Lick-Wilmerding  team :  Johnson,  McCartney,  Le  Gal,  Crim, 
Benninger,  Holberton,  Gittings,  Pegel,  Dewing,  V.  Anderson,  Sassus,  Water- 
house,  Havre,  Rolph,  Macdonald,  Duncan,  Roth,  Olney,  Adams,  Undjhem,  Ayres, 
Kelloo-,  Lvle  Anderson,  Artnz,  Aaron. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  league  games : 

iGuk-Hiltttprfctttg  0,  Pdlyirrijntr  5 

On  Friday  afternoon,  October  1st,  we  met  Polytechnic  at  Ewing  Field. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  spectator  or  player  the  game  was  not  so  good  as  could 
be  desired. 

It  was  a  forward  game  from  beginning-  to  end.  Poly  was  much  heavier  and 
kept  the  ball  continually  in  the  scrum.  As  a  result  the  "Tiger"  backfield  could 
not  get  started.  However,  the  Lick-Wilmerding  forwards  outplayed  those  of 
Poly  and  had  the  ball  most  of  the  time  in  their  territory.  Shortly  after  the  whistle 
blew  a  Poly  man  laying  offside  intercepted  a  pass  and  ran  fifty  yards  for  the 
only  score  of  the  game.  The  try  was  converted  and  the  score  stood  Polytechnic  5, 
"Tigers"  o.  From  then  on  the  "Tigers'  completely  outplayed  Poly  but  were 
unable  to  put  over  the  necessary  score.  Just  before  the  final  whistle  McCartney 
made  a  spectacular  run,  but  was  downed  within  six  inches  of  the  goal. 

ffiirk-OTUmeriitttg  1 1,  &t  dlgnatiua  D 

On  Wednesday,  October  13th,  the  "Tigers"  defeated  St.  Ignatius  on  their 
own  grounds.  The  team  was  in  a  crippled  condition,  only  five  regulars  being  able 
to  play.  Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  the  fellows  who  played  in  this  game. 
They  may  not  have  all  been  stars  but  they  were  ready  when  they  were  needed 
and  played  a  game  to  be  proud  of. 

The  game  started  rather  slowly,  St.  Ignatius  putting  up  a  great  defense. 
It  was  not  without  a  great  deal  of  trouble  that  McCartney  went  over  for  the 
first  try.  Benninger  converted,  making  the  score  5  to  o.  There  was  no  more 
scoring  for  the  remaining  of  the  first  half. 

In  the  second  half  the  "Tigers"  started  with  a  rush.  Long,  passing  rushes 
were  followed  by  scores  by  Dehm  and  Sassus.  Clair  Johnson  was  the  individual 
star  of  the  game,  his  clever  work  bringing  much  applause  from  the  rooters. 

IGtrk-OTUmprbtng  5,  (Rammtttt  ID 

Lick-Wilmerding  and  Commerce  had  the  honor  of  playing  the  only  league 
game  on  the  Marina  at  the  Exposition  Grounds.  On  Wednesday,  November  3rd, 
the  "Tigers"  and  Commerce  played  the  closest  game  of  the  season  before  hun- 
dreds of  Exposition  visitors. 
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Both  teams  played  evenly  from  the  start,  each  goal  line  being  threatened 
at  times.    The  first  half  ended  without  a  score  on  either  side. 

In  the  second  half  the  black  and  gold  kicked  off,  and  by  swiftly  following 
up  their  ball  scored  first  blood.  Anderson  converted  Dehm's  try  and  the  score 
was  Lick-Wilmerding  5,  Commerce  o. 

Commerce  came  back  and  soon  had  the  ball  over  the  "Tiger's"  line,  tying 
the  score.  The  black  and  gold  rallied  and  had  the  ball  on  Commerce's  line  for 
several  minutes  before  the  final  whistle  blew. 

Ten  minutes  were  added  to  play  off  the  tie.  The  "Tigers"  kept  the  ball  in 
Commerce's  territory  until  Glass,  their  fast  wing,  gathered  up  the  ball  and, 
after  making  a  50-yard  run,  made  the  touchdown  that  won  the  game.  The 
feature  of  the  game  was  "Dynamite"  Anderson's  long  boot  in  which  he  kicked 
the  ball  into  the  bay. 
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The  inter-class  basketball  teams  were  well  supported  this  season,  with  the 
prospect  of  selecting  a  school  team.  The  games  were  played  amid  much  enthusi*- 
asm  and  a  large  rooting  section  showed  the  "pep"  of  the  girls.  Every  game 
was  close  as  the  teams  were  well  matched,  but  the  Sophomores  showed  their 
slight  superiority  in  the  most  exciting  tussle  of  the  season,  with  the  Juniors. 
They  finally  succeeded  in  carrying  off  all  honors  and  winning  their  numerals. 

A  record  was  kept  of  the  fouls  of  each  girl  and  the  trys  and  successful  baskets 
of  the  forwards.  From  this  record  two  teams  were  selected  to  play,  and  a  similar 
record  was  taken;  the  results  were  tallied  and  the  "big-  team"  chosen. 

FIRST  TEAM. 

Forwards — Mildred  Adams,  Marjorie  Gay,  Frances  De  Vere. 
Centers — Francine    Artigue,    Minnie    Steffen,    Agnes    Dale,    Marian    Ryan 
(touch ). 

Guards — Elda  Slack,.  Eleanor  Propfe,  Mabel   Gardella. 
Frances  De  Vere  was  elected  manager,  and  Elda  Slack,  captain. 

SECOND   TEAM. 

Forwards — Helen  Greninger,  Kate  Bromley,  Alice  Button. 

Centers — Helen  Hacke    (touch),   Florence  Winter    (touch). 

Guards — Azalea  Rivers,  Hortense  Lorenzini,  Marjorie  Day. 

The  "big  team"  is  preparing  for  a  number  of  inter-scholastic  contests  but 
no  definite  games  have  as  yet  been  arranged.  Great  things  are  to  be  expected  of 
this  nine  and  they  are  cherishing  hopes  of  bringing  home  honors  to  Lux. 

Following  the  basketball  season  a  series  of  inter-class  volley  ball  games  will 
be  played  off. 

Indoor  baseball  will  be  taken  up  in  the  spring,  and  possibly  captain  ball. 

\ 

Sntfrrlaaa 

The  first  game  of  the  series  was  played  by  the  Juniors  and  Freshmen.  The 
Juniors  were  victorious  with  a  score  of  28  to  17,  Mildred  Adams  making  the 
majority  of  the  goals.  The  Freshmen  made  a  fine  showing,  Eleanor  Propfe 
starring  for  them.  The  Seniors  and  the  Sophomores  played  next,  and  the  Sophs 
.won  a  victory  with  a  final  score  of  14  to  3. 

The  games  the  following  week  were  played  between  the  Juniors  and  Sophs 
and  between  the  Seniors  and  Freshmen.  Both  games  were  close  and  hard  fought, 
but  the  Seniors  were  the  victors,  the  winning  points  being  made  by  Francis 
De  Vere.  The  final  score  was  15  to  13.  The  Juniors  fought  hard  but  the  Sopho- 
mores made  the  score  of  14  to  12  in  their  favor.  Marjorie  Gay,  on  the  Soph, 
team,  and  Marjorie  Day,  of  the  Junior  team,  did  splendid  work. 

The  final  games  were  between  the  Seniors  and  Juniors  and  between  the 
Sophomores  and  Freshmen.  The  Juniors  won  with  a  score  of  12  to  9.  Elda 
Slack  and  Azalea  Rivers  of  the  Senior  team,  and  Helen  Greninger  and  Minnie 
Steffin  of  the  Junior  team  showed  a  great  knowledge  of  the  game.  The  Sopho- 
mores defeated  the  Freshmen,  making  the  final  score  23  to  9.  Of  the  Sopho- 
more team  Agnes  Dale,  Francis  Artigue  and  Mabel  Gardella  showed  excellent 
team  work.  As  touch-center  Miriam  Ryan  did  good  work  for  the  Freshmen 
team. 

The  games  were  well  attended  and  splendid  spirit  was  evident  throughout 
the  series. 
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TRAINING 


An  Snuoration 

Haste  thee,  nut,  and  bring  with  thee, 

Jest  and  bonehead,  jollity ; 

Quips  from  Lick ;  Wilmerding-  wiles, 

Luxites  nods,  with  becks  and  smiles, 

Such  as  hang  on  Heymann  meek 

And  love  to  dwell  in  Eppard's  cheek ; 

Gabriel,  that  wrinkled  care  derides 

And  "Fat"  Cahen  splitting  both  his  sides. 

But  in  thy  right  hand  lead  with  thee 

Jests  of  numerous  humorosity, 

And,  if  I  give  thee  witty  puns, 

Nut,  hand  me  laughter  by  the  tons. 

OTjat  a  g>hame  to  Kill  ®ljent! 

Sheep  are  first  put  in  sheep  dip,  then  washed  in  NaOH,  then  dyed  the  de- 
sired color,  and  then  killed. 

The  hair  of  a  sheep  is  often  used  for  clothing. 

Sheep  sprang  into  civilization  at  the  time  of  primitive  man. 

[The  above  are  extracts  from  papers  on  "Wool,"  written  by  Lux  Freshmen.] 

If earu  in  tlje  Iftatnrg  (ElaaH 

Teacher — Who  undertook  the  Crusades? 
Hesitating  Student — The  undertakers  were — er — 

When  Mr.  Heymann,  during  the  "Strength"  period,  ordered  Cottle  to  close 
the  door  from  the  outside,"  Ben  had  a  pretty  hard  time  getting  in  again. 


It's  peculiar  that  though  Cahen  is  a  typical  "Dutchman,"  he  can't  eat  the 
cheese  in  Bill's  sandwiches. 


Dewing  has  had  another  haircut.     Many  flies  have  since  broken  their  legs 
in  trying  to  walk  on  his  "billiard  ball." 
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ifynrb  in  tlje  (Unnkinn.  (Glass 

Miss  Bel! — Girls,  please  hurry  with  your  cakes  as  we  can't  all  get  in  the  oven 
at  once. 


Bruns — I  was  up  at  the  menagerie  yesterday  afternoon. 

"I  was  there,  too,"  responded  Dexter. 

"By  Gosh,"  replied  Bruns,  scratching  his  head,  "I  was  looking  for  you  ;  which 


cage  were  you  in  ?" 


Mr.  Daugherty  of  Jackson  Park  asked  little   Alary  what  relation  her  two 
dolls  were, — "Sisters  or  what?" 

Little  Alary  answered:     "No,  they  are  Protestants." 


Madeline  O'Leary  comes  up  to  the  roof  at  12  o'clock  expecting  to  find  her 
chum  seated  at  the  tahle.     Not  seeing  her  she  exclaims,  "Where's  Ola?" 
"Oh.  she's  in  her  locker,"  answered  Frances. 


Reporter  on  the  Life — 1  guess  I'll  have  all  my  work  copyrighted. 
"Old  Man"  Sassus — Never  mind  that.     Just  have  the  copy  right. 


Corwin — Will  you  sing  for  us,  Miss  O'Leary? 

Madeline — Oh,  I  dassn't  sing  after  such  good  music  as  we've  heen  having. 
Corwin  (  gallantly  )  —  But  I'd  rather  listen  to  your  singing  than  to  any  amount 
of  good  music. 


Miss  Miller  (giving  an  oral  examination) — Some  one  mention  an  oxide. 
Lux  Junior — Leather. 

(|)uttp  Slt0i|t 

C.  Anderson — Here's  a  news  item  that  says  the  United  States  is  to  turn 
out  a  submarine  which  can  travel  5,500  miles  and  cross  the  ocean  twice  on  one 
supply  of  fuel.     It's  the  G-3. 

Knox — I  call   a  submarine  like  that  the   Gee  Whiz  ! 

Mtjat  it  Taunton  iCike ! 

Friend — What  is  your  daughter  doing  at  the  piano? 

Mabel's  Father — Sounds  as  if  she  were  putting  her  class  yells  to  music. 

©If,  iMg! 

Bradley — Do  all  nuts  grow  on  trees  ? 
Dewing — Well,  of  course,  you  idiot. 

Bradley — Ha!  Ha!  I  was  just  thinking  how  funny  you  would  look  hanging 
on  a  limb  ! ! ! 


Miss  Bell  fin  cooking  class) — How  does  spaghetti  grow? 
Lux  Girl — It  grows  stringy. 
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iEuprtjdag  at  IGux 

Miss  Coffin — Any  questions? 

Miss  Stewart — Have  you  an  admit  slip? 

Miss  Crittenden — Now,  young  Ladies. 

-A  I iss  Miller— Silence— Bang ! ! 

Aliss  Otto — I   beg  your   pardon. 

Miss  Rinn — Has  everybody  work  this  morning? 

Miss  Woll — This  class  needs  two  hours  of  concentrated  study. 

Miss  Beard — Everybody  in  your  showers. 

Miss  Bell — Spell  it,  or  Do  you  understand  me? 

Miss  Mize — We'll  have  recitation  tomorrow. 

Mrs.  Higly — Do  you  get  the  atmosphere? 

Miss  Lightbody — Now  girls,  be  quiet. 

Miss  Fraser — Why??? 

Mr.  Titus — Don't  step  on  my  clean  floor. 


Miss  Coffin — Does  your  fountain  pen  leak  that  way  all  the  time? 
Azalea  Rivers — Oh  my,  no !     Just  when  I  have  ink  in  it. 

A  ijint  to  ®f  rnj 

Price  the  orchids,  but  send  her  violets. 

Delius — I've  been  reading  the  Constitution  of  the  .State  of  California. 

Wickkstrom— Well  ? 

Delius — And  I  was  surprised  to  find  out  how  many  rights  a  fellow  really  has. 


W.  Nelsen  playing  hand  ball  in  the  rain. 

Mr.  Werder — Say,  why  don't  you  put  a  coat  on? 

Nelsen — What  for"' 

Werder — I  paid  the  last  quarter  I  had  for  flowers  the  other  day. 


Miss  Denney   (calling  the  roll) — Five  absent,  Oh,  dear! 
Ben  Cottle  (loudly)— Here  ! 


At  the  photographers : 

Florence  Winters — I  would  like  to  have  my  pictures  taken  in  groups,  please. 


Cream  puffs  are  mighty  fragile,  Dehm,  and  we  advise  holding  them  in  the 
hand  for  hungry  hours,  and  not  putting  them  in  the  pocket  for  mushy  moments. 


Lohry — Say,  Lynn,  who  gave  you  the  "black  eye"? 
"Hardguy"  Lynn — Nobody  gave  me  it ;  I  fought  for  it. 


Kraft,  after  hearing  an  Edison  Phonograph  for  the  first  time,  commented 
on  a  grand  opera  selection  by  saying:  "Gee,  but  that  fellow  Edison  has  a  fine 
voice !" 
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A  Same nt 

Gone  are  the  clays  we  jitneyed  to  the  Fair, 

Gone  are  the  days  of  sights,  both  strange  and  rare. 

Gone  is  the  Zone ;  spielers  no  more  engross, 
No  more  their  strident  voices  calling 
"Step  up  close." 

Gone  is  the  chance  to  give  bronze  plaques  away, 

Back  to  the  woods,  events  that  had  their  day, 
No  more  ""hot  dogs"  or  "scones"  are  there  to  buy, 

No  more  we'll  break  our  necks  in  watching 
"Art"  Smith  fly. 

No  more  dansants  in  California's  hall. 

No  more  parades,  because  we've  had  'em  all, 
No  more  we  gape  at  tower,  fount  or  dome, 

No  more  at  "Annex"  art  we'll  murmur. 
"No  one  home." 

Gone  are  the  bombs  that  almost  split  our  ears. 

Gone  are  the  guests,  we  had  not  seen  for  years ; 
Sadly  we  close  our  season  books  so  true, 

Well  have  to  work  in  earnest  now, 
That  '15's  through. 

iffigurt  ®J|tH  W\xt 

Plumb's  plumb  was  not  plumb  plumb,  so  Plumb  plumbed  his  plumb  so  that 
the  plumb  was  plumb  plumb.  Therefore  the  plumb  wall  was  not  plumb  with 
Plumb's  plumb  plumb,  and  had  to  be  rebuilt  to  be  plumb  with  Plumb's  plumb 
plumb. 


Mystery.   How  "Charley"  Bradley  got  G-Ex  in  the  last  algebra  examination. 

Ippp  G9nes 

What  does  the  lunch  hour  at  Lux  resemble?     Feeding  time  in  Petaluma. 

We  see  that  Pries  is  getting  a  double  chin.  Our  advice  is  that  he  reduce. 
We  recommend  Susanna  Cocroft's  Anti-Fat  Cure. 

Hair  for  mattresses  for  sale.  Apply  to  A.  Mains,  P.  V.  Parker,  or  Ben 
Cottle. 

[The  Editor  hopes  these  will  pass  the  National  Board  of  Censorship.] 


Koenig — Mr.  Plumb,  what  is  the  difference  between  a  capital  and  a  small 
letter? 

Mr.  Plumb — You  might  not  know  it,  but  in  our  language  and  country  we 
use  a  capital  letter  to  begin  a  sentence  and  a  small  letter  to  continue  it. 

Delius — What  makes  you  fat  fellows  so  good  natured? 
"Fat"  Cahen — We  can  neither  fight  nor  run. 
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Sjarfc  £mrk 

Rolph — Say,  Havre,  lend  me  your  English  home-work. 

Havre — All  right. 

Rolph — Say,  Havre,  I  asked  for  English  and  not  Greek  home-work. 


Mr.  Plumb  was  just  through  explaining  a  new  step  in  Trig.,  when  he  called 
upon  Young.    As  he  did  so,  Doherty  remarked :    "Here's  where  you  die,  Young.'' 

Stead  in  3xt stjmatt  lEtinUal}  Papers 

Achilles  was  a  Greek  hero  who  was  supposed  to  be  innumerable,  but  was 
killed  as  a  leaf  was  on  his  heel  that  made  the  spot  mortal. 

Athene  bequiled  Odysseus  by  wrapping  a  cloudy  mist  around  him. 

We  find  in  the  Mexican  village  on  the  Zone  people  that  for  the  last  two 
or  three  hundred  years  have  not  progressed. 

The  Fine  Arts  Palace  is  divided  up  into  about  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
rooms.  Once  lost  in  that  maze  of  rooms  you  see  about  all  there  is  to  see  before 
you  get  out. 


Wool  is  a  modified  form  of  hair  grown  on  the  sheep's  back. 


Buckley,  during  the  last  quarter,  has  been  demonstrating  "Boil's  Law"  with 
good  results. 

%amt  iFamtlg 

On  the  board  in  physics:  "F.  Flaherty  No.  20."  Where  are  the  other 
nineteen  ? 

A  iBjmtBpkepHittg  Sragedg 

Marie  Cagwin  must  be  more  careful,  hereafter,  to  carry  out  the  injunction 
of  the  second  stanza  of  the  Lux  Hymn,  "Let  there  be  light,"  as  she  failed  to  turn 
it  on  after  pushing  Miss  Mize,  who  was  mistaken  for  a  housekeeping  girl,  into 
the  closet. 

ipformpb  Spelling 

Eastin — I  don't  see  how  you  read  Chaucer  so  readily ;  the  spelling  is  very 
queer. 

Miss  Denney — Fve  had  lots  of  experience  while  examining  Sophomore 
papers. 


Miss  Engwer  (taking  cooking) — How  do  you  like  codfish  balls? 
Miss  Porter — I  never  attended  one. 


HURRAH! 
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